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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Sinan 
Ww’ have lost in Mr. John Stuart Mill a great and lucid 
thinker, though not one who, toour mind, has led English 
philosophy into the right track towards Truth. He died on 
Thursday of erysipelas, at Avignon,—where he will be buried, we 
suppose, beside his wife, who already rests there,—having nearly 
completed his sixty-seventh year. He was a very great expositor 
both of economical and philosophical thought ; indeed, one was 
sometimes tempted to think he made his expositions too elaborate 
and easy, sO as to seem to dissipate, without really dissipating, 
the difficulty with which he was dealing. Every question was apt 
to look simpler and clearer in his pages than it was in reality. But 
if there were sometimes a defect in his power to retain a firm hold 
of a difficulty he could not fully explain away, his great power of 
lucid illustration was one of the chief fascinations of his style, 
and lent—to his economical works especially—a singular brightness 
and beauty. Negative as were his views, or rather, perhaps, his 
published views, on religious matters, there was a loftiness and 
enthusiasm in his principles that seemed to be almost inconsist- 
ent with their utilitarian origin, and in his book on Liberty and 
his reply to Mr. Mansel’s view of ‘the limits of religious 
thought” there were passages of the purest and noblest eloquence. 
No man of our age has influenced the springs of intellec- 
tual conviction so powerfully,—Oxford, for instance, has been 
simply converted (though not, as we hold, to the truth) by 
Mr. Mill’s System of Logic,—while hardly any one has done so 
much to deepen, to widen, and to elevate the study of political 
science. He had his father’s abilities softened by a touch of 
poetry and a capacity for wide sympathy which raised talent 
into genius. He still has his part, and it is a large part, in the 
mind of every English thinker he has left behind him. 








A Conservative has been returned for both Bath and Glouces- 
ter this week, each seat being a loss to the Liberals. At Bath 
the Licensed Victuallers had combined against Mr. Murch (who 
would not promise to vote against the Permissive Bill), and 
possibly their influence turned the scale. Lord Chelsea obtained 
2,251 votes against 1,991 for Mr. Murch. It is said that there 
were 160 promises given to Mr. Murch which must have been 
broken ; that is, in 160 cases voters wished to rank as Liberals 
who were at heart Conservative. At Gloucester, Mr. Robinson, 
the Liberal, was beaten by Mr. Wait, the Conservative, by 83 votes. 
In neither case does the Ballot seem to have produced abstention 
from the poll. At Gloucester the vote was larger than at the general 
election, and at Bath very nearly as large. If indifference had 
increased, it was only to the point of preferring an indifferent 


member to a good member; and not to the point of feeling no | 


preference at all. 





A very important judgment has been delivered on the de- 
murrers taken on each in the case of ‘ O'Keeffe versus 
Cullen,” 
of the libel, goes a good way towards defining the very curious 
{wuestion of the true status of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United Kingdom. ‘The chief point to be decided was whether 
Cardinal Cullen could suspend Father O'Keeffe for bringing an 


side 


} an 


which, though it does not settle the ultimate question | 


| action against his ecclesiastical superior, even though Bather 


3 | O'Keeffe had voluntarily bound himself by the ecclesiastical 
| conditions of the Church of Rome, which refuse the clergy 


| the right to implead one another in the Civil Courts. Could 
| any rescript of the Pope appointing a judge to determine 
| within the realm complaints against the parish priest of Callan 
If not, was the decision 
| so given illegal, and if illegal, in what sense? Three Judges 
| (two of them Catholics), and the Lord Chief Justice (Whiteside), 
| concurred that the rescript of the Pope could not legally be pub- 
lished in the realm, and all concurred that no Court of the realm 
could enforce any judgment of the so-called ecclesiastical Courts 
| of voluntary bodies, like the Roman Church. But three of the 

Catholic Judges, Mr. Justice Barry, 
and Mr. Justice O’Brien,—thought 
| the of suspension legal in this sense, — that 
it was consistent with the rules of a Church which Father 
| O'Keeffe had contracted to observe, and that there was 
nothing in the agreement not to sue a brother ecclesiastic 
that was contrary to public policy. The Lord Chief Justice 
(Whiteside), on the other hand, held that an agreement not to 
sue a brother ecclesiastic under the civil law of the country was an 
agreement contrary to public policy, and one which the law would 
not consent to uphold. We have not yet seen a full report of 
the judgment, but infer that the Lord Chief Justice regards all 
contracts to obey such rules, whether taken by Wesleyans or 
members of the Church of England,—examples of which Mr, 
Justice Barry gave,—or by Roman Catholics,—as absolutely 
worthless, and of no legal avail. Had the Lord Chief Justice 
been outyoted, we conclude that he would have given Father 
O'Keeffe pecuniary redress for all income lost by him in con- 
sequence of Cardinal Cullen’s sentence of suspension, but that 
even he would not have ordered him to be reinstated in his 
incumbency. 


be legally published in Ireland? 


Judges, — all three 
| Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, 


sentence 


Khiva, according to despatches published by the Daily Tele- 
graph, has sent back the Russians held in servitude, and has 
offered to sign any terms General Kaufmann might prescribe. It 
is beyond all question that the prisoners have been surrendered, 
but the Nord, a Russian journal published in Brussels, throws 
doubts on the statement that the Khan’s submission was complete. 
We are told that he wished to stop the expedition, and put for- 
ward other demands. As the Russians have taken so much trouble 
to produce a profound impression in Central Asia, it seems most 
likely that they will not find any offers of the Khan acceptable 
that are made outside Khiva. But we have discussed the question 
at large in another column. 


Czar Alexander and Kaiser William are still, as it were, locked 
in a prolonged embrace. Day after day we hear of their solemn 
and tender proceedings at the centre of a world which appears to 
be mainly composed of Princes, Ambassadors, Field-Marshals, 
Cossacks, and Special Correspondents,—the latter of whom now 
and then allude to a host of individuals clad in sheepskin, sur- 
rounding in multitudinous masses spectacles of much barbaric 
military pomp, and who are known as the Russian people. 
One of the events of the week is that Count Von Moltke has 
been made a Russian Colonel,—an act of grace not without 
an air of policy. The names of Sadowa and Sedan have 
|already penetrated far into Asia, where fifty years ago Russia 
made great capital out of the fact that the Duke of Wellington had 
accepted a Marshal's baton from the first Czar Alexander. The 
| detailed accounts of the military reviews do not seem to show 
that the Russian Army is, in regard to either infantry or artillery, 
equal to the German, or even the French. The drill of the in- 
fantry is generally reported as wanting in character and ease, and 
the armament of the artillery as quite second-rate. But there 
| is no power in Europe, perhaps, which could make such a magni- 

ficent show of cavalry as the Grand Duke Nicholas trotted out 
before Emperor William in the Marsfeld. Happily Europe has 
| got the breech-loader to check the Cossack. 
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As far as we can judge from the various rumours current in 
Paris, and the line taken by M. Thiers’ own paper, the 
Bien Public, it is to be feared that M. Thiers is likely 
to act just as we anticipated, and lean more on the two 
Centres than before. 
has quite enough to do to employ it till next March at least; and 
the rumour is that the Government and M. Thiers propose not 
to dissolve till May, 1874,—a proposal of which the Assembly is 
quite certain to approve highly. In the meantime the Left are 
endeavouring todo all they can to persuade M. Thiers that they love 
him, in spite of the elections of April 27. . They write him letters of 
the utmost loyalty, and promise him all kinds of support, on 
condition that he will do their will. On Sunday, Lyons will fill 
the vacancies in that department, and amongst the elected will be 
M. Rance, ex-Member of the Paris Government of April, 1871. 
This is the return made by Lyons for the compliment paid her 
by Paris in electing M. Barodet. M. Ranc’s account of the 
courtesies now lavished by his party on M. Thiers is very simple. 
«¢ Nous allons,” he says, ‘‘ couvrir M. Thiers de fleurs, comme il 
convient & une victime.” Whether M. Thiers is to be the victim or 
not, we do not know; we fear the Republic itself might be the 
victim of too prolonged a reign of reaction at Versailles. 





There is but little news from Spain, and what there is, is not very 
consistent with itself. Sefior Nouvilas, who was recently conduct- 
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| tribunals, but by a special scheme, which Mr. Stansfeld pereticiond 
| to bring forward at the opening of the next Session. Such was 
the substance of the proposals of the first Bill. Our readers will 
perceive that it leaves a good deal still unsettled, but we heartily 
approve of the rejection of the absurd proposal to rate the Parks 
and the Fortifications. These are not causes of local burdens 
but of an increased value to local property, and why should the 
nation pay the neighbourhood something additional for the aeoj. 
| dent of their site? We confess that the proposals Mr. Stansfelq 
| has wisely rejected seem to us to savour of doctrinaire, that is, 
irrationally systematic economy. 


The other two Bills may be briefly enough described. The object 
of the second was to generalise and render uniform the measures 
|for valuation and assessment. The number of standards now 
{applicable is so great that all is chaos. ‘Thus, as to land with- 
| out buildings, there are 37 different scales in different Unions, and 

the deductions from the rack-rent vary from nothing to 24 per 
jcent. For land with buildings, there are 56 different scales, and 
| the deductions vary from 1} to 50 per cent. For houses between 
| £5 and £8 a year in value, there are no less than 74 differen; 
| scales, and the deductions vary from 2 to 50 percent. For houses 

between £8 and £15 a year in value, there are 48 different scales, 
| and the deductions vary from 5 to 36 per cent. For houses of 


2 


| £15 a year and upwards there are 53 different scales, and the 


. . \ . . 7 | > ot} 5 QQ yp > -j > pac ¢ ° 
ing the campaign against the Carlists in the North, has been made | deductions vary from 5 to 33} per cent.; in the case of mills 
Minister of War, and recalled to Madrid, where every other day | there are 56 scales, with deductions varying from 10 to 
it is stated that the Carlists are wholly dispersed, routed in every | 50 per cent.; while of manufactories there are 41 scales, the 





direction ; while on the alternate days you hear that they have 
achieved some considerable success,—earried Vera, for instance, 


—or appeared in force in the neighbourhood of Barcelona. We | 


do not believe they are really formidable, but any force is for- 
midable against an army that is so completely dissolved into its 
atoms as that of Spain. The preparations for the elections go on. 


The Italian crisis has ended in the return of Signor Lanza’s 
Ministry to office, at the repeated request of the King. Signor 
Sella appears to have imposed conditions which will render the 
Italian Parliament for the future more amenable in financial 
matters. It appears to be admitted on all hands that no other 
Ministry except that now in office would have had any chance of 
success. 


Mr. Stansfeld introduced his three Bills on Local Taxation last 
Monday in a speech of pure exposition, and it was at once 
obvious enough that, as we anticipated, they were to be exceed- 
ingly modest Bills. Mr. Stansfeld stated that the real amount of 
the local taxation of the country (as distinct from tolls or pay- 
ments for local advantages, which are rather purchases than 
taxes,) was only £17,405,711, and even of this sum, only about 


£11,500,000 had any kind of claim to help from the Imperial Ex- | 


ehequer, nearly six millions sterling of the local taxation being 
expended in a manner directly to enhance the value of the 
property on which it was raised. It was, therefore, only to this 
residuum, amounting to £11,500,000 — chiefly police rates 
(county and rural)—that any claim for Imperial help can apply. 





Having thus determined the amount of local taxation now 
existing, Mr. Stansfeld went on to propose his first Bill, which 
is to do away with a great number of exemptions from rateability, 
and so extend the area of rateable property. 
as coal mines, which are already rateable,) are to be rated in 
future, without, however, determining, but leaving it to the local 
courts to determine, the plan on which they are to be rated. 
Again, all woods (as well as saleable underwood, which is already 
rateable,) are to be rated. The exemptions of ragged schools, 
literary institutions, and other such buildings from rateability, 
excepting only churches and chapels, are to be done away with, 
but a number of institutions, not exactly exempted, but of which 
the rates are minimised under certain public, private, local, and 
personal Acis, are to be left in possession of their present privileges. 
Then, as a rule, Government property is to be rated, but the 
exemptions of certain kinds of Government property which 
really add to the rateable value of other neighbouring property 
(like the London Parks), and which do not add in any way to 
the loeal expenditure on poor rates or otherwise (like fortifica- 
tions, for instance,) are to be retained. On the other hand, 
doekyards and other such Government manufactories which, by 
employing a large number of the poor, do impose the necessity 
for poor rates on the neighbourhood, are not to be exempted 
any longer. As to the Government property that is now to be 
subject to rates, it is not to be rated by the ordinary local 


All mines (as well | 


| deductions varying from 5 to 50 per cent. Mr. Stansfeld 
proposed to introduce uniformity into this chaos by appointing 
|a surveyor of taxes, who will impose a uniform standard 
and uniform rates of deduction, and to declare certain 
maximum rates of deduction ; the valuation is to 
| periods of five years at a time ; the appeal against the valuation 
| is to go to quarter-sessions. Mr. Stansfeld’s third Bill 
| provides for a consolidated rate to be levied by one parochial 
|authority by quarterly instalments. All the different rating 
| authorities are to make their demands upon the single parochial 


| . : ; : 
authority, who is then to make a rate which will cover them all 
| 


be for 


| The Judicature Bill was read a third time in the House of 
| Lords on Monday night, and goes down to the House of Com- 
| mons practically the same measure that was introduced by Lord 
| Selborne in the first week of the Session. It would be hazardous 
to forecast its fate. To be sure, it has been pushed through its 
| later stages with more expedition than the Lord Chancellor's 
| dignified dilatormess during the early months of the Parlia- 
| mentary year gave us reason to hope for. But although Lord 
| Cairns carried by a considerable majority in Committee of the 
| whole House the amendment retaining the Lord Chaneellor's 
authority as a judge of first instance which he failed to 
carry in the Select Committee, the objections taken by the 
| Equity Bar to the measure have not been met at all. This is 
| the more remarkable, because Lord Cairns admitted the com- 
parative weakness of the Equity Judges on the bench of the 
| proposed High Court, and even urged it as a reason for retaining 
| the Chancellor as prosident of the Equity division. But the 
| remedy, objectionable on other grounds, is certainly inadequate 
| as an answer to the Lincoln's Inn memorialists, ‘The gist of their 
criticism was that the Equity or Second Division of the High 
Court would be fully occupied with the administrative business, 
and that the litigious business of Chancery would go to the other 
three Divisions,—that is, to the common-law judges, who now 
preside in the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. 
| 'To add the Lord Chancellor to the Equity division will not in 
the least contribute to secure a proper interpretation of Equitable 
| principles in the other divisions. Nothing will give this guarantee 
| for the maintenance of our Equity jurisprudence but an addition 
|to the number of the Equity Judges, and their distribu- 
| tion among the four divisions, if this unnecessary partition be 
retained, of the High Court. But the Lord Chancellor refuses 
as vehemently as Lord Hatherley himself to be a party to what 
| he calls—begging the question, by the way—‘‘ an unnecessaly 
| multiplication of judges.” It remains to be seen what the 
lawyers in the House of Commons will do with a measure that, 
|as far as we can see, leaves us no security whatever for those 
| principles of a higher and more generous jurisprudence by which 
| hitherto our common law has been rendered tolerable. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


We learn by telegram from Melbourne that the decision of the 
Treasury on the proposals of the Intercolonial Conference, held 
| at Sydney im January, on Postal matters, has given great dis 
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satisfaction in the colony of Victoria. At the Conference it was 
decided to accept the proposals contained in Mr. Lowe’s Minute 
of last August, of which we stated the substance on the 19th of 
April ; but to give Victoria the power of contracting for the new 
srvice, and to fix its terminus at Melbourne. Against this latter 
wision New South Wales protested, and although the claim 


pr 
¢ Victoria was sustained by all the other Australasian Colonies, 
vl : 


except perhaps Queensland, the Agent-General of the Sydney 
Government, Sir Charles Cowper, seems to have satisfied Mr. 


Lowe and Mr. Monsell that it would be inexpedient to change so | 


abruptly the existing arrangements. The waste of time (the 


Minute was written last August, and the telograph has been | 
en since October,) and want of skill shown in negotiating this | 


Of 
very simple matter, prove that our Australian nephews do not 


share the diplomatic talent of our American cousins. 

The Vienna Exhibition will probably be a great success, perhaps 
the greatest of the series of all the world-shows, some time before 
it closes. .As yet it can hardly be said to be other than a rough 
sketch of such projected success; and it was opened under 
circumstances that would be accounted enough to constitute 
failure at Paris or London. Amid wet and gloomy weather, the 
Emperor inaugurated its almost empty courts, while a cab-strike 
ruled the streets, and the hotel tariffs were such as only the 
new rich can endure. 
the utmost good-humour.  Solferino and 
gotten almost as soon as fought ; and the unprepared condi- 
tion of the Exhibition when it opened seems to have been generally 


Sadowa were for- 


taken only as giving an ample opportunity for admiring in detail | 


the magnificence and beauty of the Exhibition Palace. The 
latest letters give proof that the work of unpacking and arrang- 
ing is going on with commendable rapidity ; and the products of 
the Austrian possessions, a very magnificent display, are probably 


now fully disposed. Germany and France are said to be much 


behind-hand ; and of all foreigners, the Japanese to be the most | 


advanced in their arrangements. How soon shall we hear that 
the Mikado has invited the world to an International Exhibition 
at Nagasaki ? 


The Times of Friday contains a rather alarmist communication 
from its Portland correspondent, founded on a rumour that the 
Admiralty have been advised to trust the Devastation no further 
westward than Portland, for fear of serious mischance befalling her. 
The Devastation has now been at Portland since the 20th of last 


month, and has repeatedly steamed out to sea, but without on | 


any occasion, as it happened, finding weather of the kind desired, 
—that is to say, tolerably rough weather. It is seldom that the 
British seas disappoint those who go down to them, in this par- 
ticular; and it is easy to understand that the many enemies 
whom the ship has unhappily made, should blame her for what is 
really the fault of the winds and the waves. It is suggested that 
she ought to be taken right off to Bantry and tried against 
Atlantic rollers straightway. It is to be hoped that the Admi- 
ralty will listen to no such advice, but will proceed in the 
same cautious, steady, tentative course of experiment that has 
been the characteristic note of the history of the ship from the 
selection of its design by Mr. Childers. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson broughtin the Permissive Bill last Wednes- 
lay, in a very amusing, but not atall convincing speech. His chief 
point was that the best Licensing Bill the [louse could concoct had 
been passed, and yet the drinking of the country was on the in- 
crease, and probably the drunkenness. He also tried to show that 
a Mr. Bruce would never be forgiven by the Licensed Victual- 
lers,—one of them has substiguted ‘‘ Bruce ” for 11 o'clock on 
his clock-dial, and says as he turns out his guests at that hour, 
“Go, it has struck Bruce,”—and was well in for a penny, he 
might just as well be in for a pound also. Both parties were in 
search of a policy to go to the country with,—as the Government 
had nothing to propose, of course the Opposition had nothing to 
oppose,—and, therefore, in this condition of general absence of 
ideas, it would be just as well to take up the poor man’s cause, 
for the poor man is now at last the strong man, and go in 
‘or the Permissive Bill. The difficulty in this suggestion is that 
either the poor man is not the strong man, or else when he votes 
Secretly he does not think the Permissive Bill his cause, for he 
certainly leaves the Teetotal candidates in the lurch. 

Mr. sernal Osborne made a very entertaining speech against the 
Bill. He said that he had received anumber of lithographed letters 
about the Permissive Bill, with signatures clearly not written ‘‘un- 


der the influence ” . 
the influence of tea,” for the only one he could decipher was | 


But in Austria people take disasters with | 
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| Wilfrid Lawson,” but still favourable to tea rather than to 
beer. Now tea was said to lead to tic doloureux and various other 
nervous complaints. Why not give two-thirds of the ratepayers, 


—or still better, of the population, for is it only ratepayers who 


have mouths, eyes, and ears?—the power to abolish the sale of 
| tea within the district? One proposal was as good as the other. 
After a struggle in which the published wish of the Licensed 
| Victuallers for short speeches and a long division list was scrupu- 
lously respected, the Bill was thrown out by 321 to 81 votes. 


| The Royal Academy dinner this day week was more than 
|} usually amusing. Mr. Gladstone was absent in the country and 
Lord Granville supplied his place in returning thanks for the 
| Government, and was exceedingly entertaining on the subject 
of the entertainment lost by the Royal Academicians through 
the exchange. He said that he had perceived that there was an 
English institution,—we suppose our contemporary, the Exchange 
and Mart,—for effecting barters without the intervention of 
| any circulating medium, and that by this mediation a lady had 
exchanged with another a bird for a muff. 
the President of the Royal Academy had done likewise, and 


Lord Granville feared 


}sent a bird into the country only to obtain a muff in 
jexchange. Indeed, he felt quite at a loss what to say 
| . ‘ . . 

}on behalf of the Government. If he were to begin prais- 


amount of 
| chiaroscuro in the composition of the evening that even the most 


|ing it as a Government, he should produce an 


ignorant critic would consider quite beyond the rules of Art: 


—‘‘ If I were to commit such an outrage, the intellectual coun- 
tenance of the Chancellor of Oxford (alluding to a full-length 
| portrait of Lord Salisbury in his University robes, immediately 
behind the noble earl,) might become, not only figuratively, but 
literally a speaking likeness, and I don’t know how I should be 
able to find any answer, unless I could persuade my learned friend 


the Attorney-General to bring the charming portrait of himself 
A daily contemporary was 
very severe on the speechmaking, but, we suppose, only be- 
cause it needed material for an article, and that the line of severity 
suggested itself first. Really it was very amusing, and Lord 
Granville especially presented quite a study in that happy art 
of playfulness which transforms the common-places of life into real 
pleasures. It is not on the whole acommon English accomplish- 
ment, though to judge from General Schenck’s speech, it may 


from another room to make a reply.” 


perhaps be an American one. 





It is curious to note how great a change has come over the 
spirit of Oxford and Cambridge in relation to the endowments of 
those Universities and their Colleges. Last year we criticised a 
demand for reform, originating chiefly in Oxford, which seemed 
| to us to go beyond reason in the dimensions of the changes for 
| which it asked. Now it is Cambridge which requests Mr, 

Gladstone to use his influence as head of the Government to 
aid in the cause of University Reform. The declaration, which 
| is signed by 142 resident members of the University of Cam- 
bridge, asserts that no Fellowship should be tenable for life 
except in return for real academical services rendered actively 
|and directly in connection with the University or the Colleges ; 
| that the Colleges should be enabled to associate for educational 
| purposes, and that the relations between the University and the 
Colleges should be revised, and “a representative Board of Uni- 
versity Finance To what are we to attribute this 
great revolution in the spirit of our academic bodies? Partly, 
no doubt, to the reforms forced upon the Universities by Parlia- 
ment, partly to the spread of Democratic principles, partly to 
the infectious influence of a conscientious Government, and 


” 


organise 1. 


partly to ‘the enthusiasm of humanity.” 


Both Houses of the Convocation of Canterbury have been 
discussing a declaration about the Athanasian Creed, which 
is supposed by its supporters to be likely to give relief to 


|the consciences of those who at present object to the Creed, 
|The Bishops have proposed amendments on the declaration as 


originally adopted by the Lower House, and the Lower Ilouse, 


| again, has amended the amendments, and all we can say about 


the matter is that, to our minds, the only merit of the original 
declaration is that it looks apologetic, and so accords the respect of 
an excuse to reasonable scruples. As for the amendments, 
and the amendments on the amendments, they only bear wit- 
ness to the great anxiety of the clergy to pay the laity the 
compliment of missing the point of their difficulties, rather than 
ignore them. There is something really pathetic in the zeal shown 
to do something for us, but it is not zeal according to knowledge. 


Consols were on Friday 93} to 934 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


pn el 
THE CONSERVATIVE VICTORIES. 

OTH Bath and Gloucester have declared for the Conserva- 
tives under the Ballot, and in Gloucester the defeat of 

the Liberals is a considerable defeat. Indeed, even in Bath, the 
lowest of the two Liberals in 1868 got a majority of 163 over 
Colonel Hogg, the Conservative ; and now Lord Chelsea, the 
Conservative, has beaten Mr. Murch by a majority of 260, 
showing a total difference of 463 votes in the wrong direction 
for the Liberals, and that in a constituency of only a little over 
5,000,—which is a very serious change for the worse, especially 
when we remember that if we compared Mr. Murch’s poll, not 
with Mr. Dalrymple’s, but with Sir William Tite’s, the com- 
parison would be still more unpleasant for us. In Gloucester 
the symptoms are even worse. There, in 1868, the lowest of 
the two Liberals had a majority of 402 over the highest of 
the two Conservatives, and now our candidate (Mr. Robinson) 
has been beaten by the Conservative candidate (Mr. Wait), 
by a majority of 83, showing a change of voting of 485 votes 
in the wrong direction, in a constituency of only 4,681 
registered electors. Clearly either the Ballot tells in the 
boroughs very much in favour of the Conservatives, or the 
Licensed Victuallers are very powerful indeed and very irate, 
or the Conservative reaction is very genuine, or all three 
causes are more or less at work. For our own parts, we believe 
that all three causes are telling against us. We always held 
and preached the probable Conservatism of the Ballot, at least 


in the boroughs,—not because Liberals use more of illegitimate , 


influence than the Conservatives, but because publicity and 
enthusiasm themselves tell in favour of the Liberal cause, 
while secrecy tells in favour of that indifference which is sure 
to be Conservative if it votes at all. People who don’t want 
a change for themselves, and who rather cherish a feel- 
ing of superiority, if not of scorn, towards all who hold 
that reform is salutary or needful, are sure to be more 
numerous when there is no public excitement around them, 
and no sense of amenability to public criticism, than it is in 
the midst of a public and visible neck-to-neck contest. 
A certain spur is needed for the rather lethargic political 
nature of the average English elector, before he can be fully 
awakened to the value of public objects at all. Indolence is 
always Conservative, and under secret voting we are persuaded 
that the indolent dislike to troublings of the waters takes a 
great deal more effect than it does under the open system. 
Hence we are inclined to believe that the Ballot is proving, 
and is likely to prove, in dull times at all events, and probably 
in all times, a Conservative institution, and that in every place 
where the elections were tolerably free before the Ballot was 
introduced, the effect of the change to secret voting will be 
to diminish materially the number of Liberal votes, and 
perhaps also to increase that of Conservative votes. Again, 
we have little doubt that the Licensed Victuallers are working 
their beery influence hard, and for the present using it relent- 
lessly against the Liberals. Of that we have no right to com- 
plain. It is an alliance we do not covet, and it is not an 
alliance to be depended on. Also it is but a temporarily hostile 
influence which must soon cease to have any permanent effect 
on the balance of parties. The devotees of alcoholic stimulus 
have some right to be angry with Mr. Bruce, and the anger 
which is fostered by such stimulus will be more angry, at all 
events while the fit lasts, than ordinary political wrath. We 
cannot say that we care in the least, as Liberals, for this 
element in the matter. 

But the really important question is the third,—is there, or 
is there not, any real indication of Conservative reaction in all 
this, as distinct from the effect of either secret voting or 
the hostility of the Licensed Victuallers? We do not, for our 


a 
Governments towards Ireland. The country knew his great~ 
ness sufficiently to support him, but you cannot expect 
from any crowd, from any half-instructed population, that 
| kind of patience which is content to plant a seed in the 
ground, and not to look for either leaf or flower til] the 
decay of the husk has taken place. The people expected 
great things of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, and expected 
them immediately. They have been disappointed. In other 
relations, too, there has been matter for mortification. Russia 
| treated us with a certain calm indifference when she tore up 
the Black Sea Treaty. The United States dictated with regard 
to the San Juan Boundary an unfair reference, to which we 
rather tamely assented, and we have since suffered by our assent, 
On the Alabama question the award was against us, though not 
immoderate. It looks as if in relation to Khiva we might be 
|again disappointed by a certain indifference of Russia both to 
| our wishes and to the express pledges given us. In short, on 
all the more showy questions of politics the Government has 
been, to say the least, unfortunate; and in relation to its really 
great achievements, the harvest is not yet, and, while it ig 
delayed the world will not do honour to those who sowed it, 
| We are, then, fully inclined to believe that the plea of Con. 
| servative reaction is more or less true. The blessing on those 
| whom men revile and persecute for not falling in with the re. 
commendations of the world, is not beyond the reach even of 
Governments, and we suspect this Government is not unlikely 
|toearnit. If we areto have many more elections like those in 
Liverpool, Bath, Gloucester, Mid-Cheshire, and elsewhere, the 
Conservatives will not only diminish our majority to some- 
thing infinitesimal, but get a working majority themselves, 
It is hard to think that really probable, but every fresh day 
makes it more so. For our own parts, we should greatly prefer 
to see a good working Conservative majority to a small, 
‘not working, Liberal majority. The Conservatives have 
had no chance of showing the real flower and fruit, the true 
genius, of Conservatism as it is understood by their party, 
since Sir Robert Peel came in in 1841, and showed us that 
when he had to interpret practically the meaning of a wise 
Conservatism, it signified only a sufficiently bold, though very 
partially developed Liberalism. Mr. Disraeli is too self- 
conscious, too distinctly aware that a characteristic policy is 
expected of him, to go and do likewise; and if we do not 
misinterpret his speech on the late Ministerial crisis, he is 
now beginning to get really nervous at the prospect that a 
policy (and not a shifty policy such as a Government in a 
minority may without much shame adopt), but a deliberately 
‘chosen policy, may before long be expected of him. He has 
magnified to the utmost the difficulty of finding it, and says 
/no prudent man would think of delineating such a policy till he 
had had some three months’ access to “ the archives of Down- 
‘ing Street.” But it is obvious that he is really meditating the 
subject, and that if the Conservatives get a working majority 
| at the next general elections, we shall have from him a grand 
| outline of a Tory Government's aspirations. And since we suspect 
| that nothing will give the Liberals so firm a hold on the people 
| as a distinct occasional glimpse of the true drift of these aspira- 
| tions, we cannot say we should be sorry for the Conservatives 
'to see a little fair weather for a time. The return of the 
| country to Liberalism would be far heartier and more lasting 
|after the experiment. In the Conservative banquets which 
|are becoming so common, it is impossible to discern any trace 
of a distinct political drift in connection with the Conserva- 
tive hopes, unless it be to restore Army Purchase and the 
Irish Church,—neither of them enterprises on which we think 
it at all likely that either Mr. Disraeli or Lord Derby would 
be inclined to enter. At present their line is very simple,—to 
| represent that they would never have made any of the blunders 
| which the actual Administration has made, nor, indeed, have 
earned any of its titles to honour. That is a boast which is 


own part, doubt that such a reaction there really is, and that it is | very efficient at a time when the Ministry is losing ground, but 
the natural result of staking the Liberal cause on great achieve- | a limit will be put to the resources of moral antithesis directly 
ments which cannot bear immediate fruit, and of neglecting! the responsibilities of action begin; and as yet we study 
too much, as we think Mr. Gladstone’s Government has| the speeches of the various Tory leaders without even 4 
neglected, the appearance at least of dignity and strength | conjecture as to what they will propose, if they gain the 
in those foreign relations of the country which produce | majority for which they hope. That they will not 
the most immediate effects on the popularity or unpopu- | abolish the House of Lords, will not disestablish the 
larity of Governments. If governments rise to any extent, | Church, and will not supersede the Throne, they tell us again 
however slight, into that independence of temporary and | and again, but that is not instructive. Will they, perchance, 
hasty praise which saints affect, it must be prepared for | copy the Conservative policy of Prince Bismarck, and make 
the results which saints are prepared to bear. Mr. Glad-| the State itself into the Church? That would not be original, 
stone deliberately and, to our thinking, very nobly took | but it would be areally startling programme, and not altogether 
up as his chief political duty a policy of practical repen-| out of harmony with the spirit of Mr. Disraeli’s speech on the 
tance and to some extent penance for the sins of past| Irish University Bill. But of course we must not ex 
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to know what his great idea is to be, till he has had 
at least six weeks’ reverie over “ the archives of Downing 


Street.” 


THE REPORTED SUBMISSION OF KHIVA. 
HE Russian Expedition against the last independent 
Khanate in Western Turkestan is threatened with an 
unlooked-for termination. The Khan is said to have recog- 
nised that discretion is the better part of valour. He has put 
his Uzbeg pride in his pocket, and has sent Ambassadors into 
Russian territory with full powers to conclude a peace on the 
basis of Russian demands. We see no reason to doubt the 





intelligence which has been made public. For the last twelve | 


months at least there has been a desire to negotiate, which 
has not hitherto been cordially welcomed by the Russians, 
partly, perhaps, because they put no faith in Khivan sincerity ; 
artly because, having been so long defied, they wished to 
display their power; and partly because they desired to exact 
a very complete surrender. Whatever their motives, they 
made no serious effort to effect a settlement by peaceful 
means, and attributed the failure to Khivan obstinacy, 
which, of course, may be the true explanation. When 
the Khan found war inevitable, he appealed for aid to 
the Indian Viceroy, who gave him the sensible advice to 
make the best terms he could with the Governor-General of 
Turkestan; nor could he have honestly given other counsel. 
Whatever may have been the provocations which for a long 


| become known in Khiva; and then the influence of those 
who counselled resistance must have suffered a great depre- 
ciation. Whatever the process of conversion may have been, 
it has resulted in a grave attempt to stave off actual invasion. 
The Khan’s Envoys, who traversed the steppe without meeting 
the Russian column marching from the Jaxartes, carried with 
them a score of released slaves; tolerably plain evidence 
of keen apprehension, at least, in the Khivan capital. 
Moreover, they professed to be plenipotentiaries em- 
powered to sign, on behalf of the Khan, a Treaty embodying 
in its clauses all the Russian demands. But as General 
Kaufmann was then on his way from Djizzak, the scene of the 
negotiations had to be transferred to his camp; the operations, 
as a matter of necessity, were continued ; and the issue cannot 
be known until the Governor-General at the head of his com- 
bined columns has treated with the Envoys. 

The question now is what effect this interposition of nego- 
tiators will produce. It may be sincere and really mean a 
| submission as absolute as that of the Emir of Bokhara. It 
may be a clumsy device to stop the columns in the steppe, and 
| delay their movement into the Oxus valley until the summer 
| heats make that low region a hot-bed of disease. Familiar as 
he is with Asiatic wiles, General Kaufmann will still have to 
| behave alike warily and firmly, or he may find negotiation 
| more perilous than the desert, far more formidable than the 
|Turcoman horse. Even if it should be manifest that 
\the Khan is playing an open game, looking to the 


series of years the Khivans had suffered at Russian hands, on | parade of preparation, the presence of the Russian Princes, 
some points, and notably in the detention of Russian subjects | the pains and labour already endured, it seems not improbable 
as slaves, the Khan was in the wrong; but the Russians have | that the Russians will still insist upon signing a peace in Khiva 
been essentially the aggressors for more than a century, and | itself. They have, by this time, overcome the greatest diffi- 
their plain intention has been to acquire, at any cost and by | culties in their path; they are within a few marches of an 
any means, a mastery of Turkestan. In pursuit of that | oasis abounding in luxuries unattainable on the steppe; they 
deliberate policy, Khiva has simply been reserved to the last, | require a new supply of provisions; and under these circum- 
because its conquest presented the greatest difficulties. The | stances, however extensive the Khan’s offers may be, it 
new plan, developed so rapidly after the Crimean war, carried | appears likely that the invaders will not halt until their 
their arms up the Jaxartes, then led them to connect | several detached bodies are united south of Lake Aral, per- 
the newly-acquired territory with Western Siberia, next | haps not until a portion have entered Khiva itself. But in 
brought them into Khokand, and subsequently across the | that case, if the Khan has really sent Envoys with a carte- 
ridges which separate the Jaxartes from the Zerefshan | b/anche, the Russians will have afforded indisputable evidence 
valley, making them supreme in Bokhara. Then followed|that their aim is not only reparation, but aggrandise- 
a comparative pause, during which Russian power was|ment. They will have deliberately placed themselves 
augmented on the Eastern shore of the Caspian, as a in a position whence they say, by anticipation, retreat 
preliminary to the subjugation or subjection of Khiva. The/|is not consistent with dignity, and will have needlessly 
new movement was set on foot with more preparation than |imperilled the fulfilment of the Ozar’s voluntary pledges. 
any other. Long discussions were held in St. Petersburg, and | But if General Kaufmann should consider moderation to be 
the magnitude of the design drew all eyes upon the enterprise. | the most suitable policy, and should refrain from the strong 
The pretexts put forward by the Emperor Alexander are not | temptation to occupy the whole Khanate, there can be no 
essentially different from those proclaimed by Nicolas in 1837, | doubt that the terms of peace will be sufficiently stringent. 
but these are of little moment. The truth is that Khiva is |The Khan will be not only compelled to surrender slaves and 


independent in a region where, for ulterior purposes, Russia is | sign a commercial treaty, providing a monopoly for Russian 


resolved to be sovereign, and there is no analogy whatever | merchandise ; not only forced to permit free transit to and fro 


between our Abyssinian expedition and the present Russian | throughout his dominions, and open the Oxus to Russian 
operations. We marched to Magdala to redress a wrong, and | steamers ; not only be saddled with a heavy indemnity, but he 
not to aggrandise the empire. Russia has arrayed and set in | will have tocede territory. It has long been foreseen that even 
motion a comparatively great force, not only to redress wrongs | if Khiva be not annexed, the Russian Generals will take a 
toa great extent the fruit of her aggressions, but to advance | material guarantee in the shape of land on the Lower Oxus 
her boundaries and increase her influence. | which shall serve as the site of afort. In one Russian account 

The several expeditionary columns have been long on the | we read that several heavy guns have been embarked upon 
road. They have been organised with marked care, and so|the Aral flotilla, to arm a work already contemplated in 


distributed and directed as to secure the greatest facilities in the Delta. That such a new post will be one result 
passing the steppes, and distract the attention of a very weak | of the expedition has long been obvious; and it will 
foe. In order to throw a lustre over the Expedition, show its | follow, as a matter of course, that communications will 
deliberate character, and signalise its importance in Russian | have to be established, not only with the Jaxartes by way of 


eyes, no fewer than three Princes of the Imperial House rode | Lake Aral—an easy task—but with the Eastern shore of the 
off with two of the columns. It is not to be supposed that | Caspian, not so facile, but politically more important and 
the Khan of Khiva is more insensible than his neighbours to | fruitful. Especially will the new post seek to link itself with 
demonstrations of power. He must have been informed, more | the Attrek, and serve as the beginning of a movement up the 
or less correctly, of the vast arrangements made to overwhelm | Oxus, and a new influence operating upon the people who 





fiina 


him, and we may suppose that, in this case, distance and 
ignorance lent terror to the prospect. He must have heard 
that the Russ were moving from Djizzak through the very 
heart of the desert towards Lake Aral, that still other 
troops were coming from the lower Jaxartes forts, that 
there were more advancing from Orenburg by the Emba, 
that there was a stir upon the Mangishlak peninsula, and an 
array of unknown magnitude, but strong enough to control 
the Turcomans, gathered in the Attrek valley. If he relied 
on the snow for safety, he was probably informed that the 
enemy made light of the obstacles that frustrated Petroffski. 
The varying news would trickle in from all sides, and every 
day the obstinacy of the Khan would grow less. Finally, the 
fact that no help would come from the English must have 


dwell in Mery. The main point to be kept in view is that the 
present phase of Russian encroachment, coupled with the 
rapid growth of power on the frontiers of Khorassan, consti- 
tutes another stage on the road to Persia, which is the visible 
goal of Russian ambition. The Shah himself, even when ex- 
posed to the cajolery of the Russian Court, will not be likely 
to forget that he is less safe than he was before his insatiable 
neighbour and host sat down on the very sill of his northern 
dominions. As to English statesmen, it behoves them to 
consider where they will make a stand, how long they will 
accept profession in lieu of performance, when they will effec- 
tively resent the non-fulfilment of pledges. The responsibility 
is great, and the punishment for error or neglect will be great 


in proportion. 
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THE PERMISSIVE BILL. | 
HE Bath Election, coming on the head of so many defeats 
in which the Licensed Victuallers have exercised a per- | 
nicious influence on the constituency, created something like a 
panic in the House of Commons. On Wednesday member after | 
member rose eager to speak in severe terms of the Permissive 
Bill, and Mr. Dalrymple, now unfortunately the only Liberal 
M.P. for Bath, came quite round to the common-place view | 
of the Liguor traffic, voting against the Permissive Bill this | 
year, for which he had voted last year, though not without | 
assigning in his speech good reasons,—derived from his expe- | 
rience in America, of the absolute fruitlessness of a policy of | 
prohibition,—to support his change. Quite a host followed him | 
in the same line of criticism. Sir H. Selwin Ibbetson, Mr. Bernal | 
Osborne, Sir R. Anstruther, Mr. Muntz, and the Home Secre- | 
tary all spoke, and spoke sharply against the Bill in rapid | 
succession ; while, before Mr. Dalrymple’s speech, Mr. Wheel- | 
house and Mr. J. Talbot had both taken the same hostile | 
line. The second reading was refused by a larger majority | 
than for many years back,—24() (321 to 81). Evidently the | 
appeal of the Licensed Victuallers to all M.P.’s to vote on one 
side or the other, and not to delay the division by lengthy 
speaking, told upon honourable members. The speeches were | 
short, but numerous, energetic, very distinct in their meaning, | 
and mostly and very strongly on the Licensed Victuallers’ 
side. Not for years have the votes for the Permissive Bill 
been so few ;—while the votes against it have never, we| 
believe, been so many. Undoubtedly, the Victuallers have | 
“energised,” to use the beautiful expression of their learned | 
counsel, Mr. Wheelhouse (M.P. for Leeds), and have | 
‘energised ”’ to some effect. In the face of a general election, 
and with the immense proofs of political vitality in Licensed 
Victuallers which every fresh election gives, members and can- | 
didates feel that they cannot afford to trifle with the subject | 
of beer. It has become necessary, as the Licensed Victuallers | 
won’t come over to either party, for candidates of both parties to | 
go over to the Licensed Victuallers. There must be no excuse for 
the Licensed Victuallers banding together, either as Liberals | 





or Conservatives, in the next general election. Accordingly, | 


Liberals and Conservatives vie with each other in making | ; 
|for three years, or that because we may disapprove of 


their position clear in relation to this object of political fear 
and desire. Only a faithful few followed Sir Wilfrid Lawson 


and Lord Claud Hamilton into the lobby, while the converts | 


made up for the awkwardness and embarrassment of a change Pome P lg deciidiaiy tani tie: eile kta 


of mind on the subject, by heartily cheering Mr. Samuelson 


not be personally identified as showing the disposition of | 
the cheerer towards the proprietors of public-houses, and | 
consequently the attack on the tyrants was cheered, even while 


the cause of the tyrants was supported by steady phalanxes of | 
votes. 


” 
| 
| 


Certainly the vast political influence which “an interest 
like this can assert over the conduct of Members of Parlia- 
ment is not a subject for congratulation, or even for feelings | 


of resignation. Nor do we think this the less true because, | 


as regards the Permissive Bill at least, the supporters of the 


Licensed Victuallers are wholly in the right, and only wish to | m 
defeat a very needless and mischievous restriction on popular | d 
| 


liberty. In those States of the Union where the Maine Law 
has been tried, it has been universally evaded, and so evaded as | 


to convey the impression that it is thoroughly unpopular. In | 


Pennsylvania, Mr. Dalrymple seems to have been told that | , a ae : . , : 
| the assumption that moderation in drink is akin to excess im 


it “ enforced ;” and wherever else it was in operation, it was | drink, and that excess is a nursery of crime, has the discussion 


not only as easy, but rather easier to get the forbidden alcohol, | 


though the people “liked the Maine Law,” they did not like 


than it had been while alcohol was lawful. Under such 
eitoumstances, it is quite clear that so far as it attempts pro- 
hibition at least, the policy of restriction is not only a complete 
failure, but a new stimulus to excess. Andif it is replied that 


the Permissive Bill does not profess to prohibit, we must re- | 


joia that at least it puts it into the power of the people to 
prohibit if they will, and that if they exercise that power, all 
those evils are very likely indeed to follow which we have | 


when he expressed his indignation at the dictatorial political | 
combinations of the Licensed Victuallers. Mere cheers can- | 








cs 
claim the latter. For a Parliament must at least listen tp 
full debate, and give judgment after hearing argument on 
both sides ; but the two-thirds’ popular vote might, very well 
be a mere whim, a whim adopted without any canvassing 
of the arguments against that course. The popular veto 
would lead to riot and the use of force by the minority. 
who could hardly be expected to bow at once to the mere 
caprice of an ignorant mob on a question affecting their tradj- 
tional rights; bat the veto of Parliament would at least 
command enough respect to make the use of evasion more 
probable than the use of force. If there is to be any attempt 
to enforce abstinence from alcohol at all, it is to us per- 
fectly clear that the Parliamentary authority is infinitely to be 
preferred to the authority of a given majority of the rate. 
payers. All the evils of the former kind of restriction arg 
repeated in the latter, and a great many new ones added. It 
is bad enough to be deprived of a right by the votes of a 
national Parliament, taken after full deliberation, but it is not 
nearly so bad as to be deprived of the same right by the votes 
of people who have, in*all probability, never heard what can 
be said on more sides of the question than one. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson's Bill not only proposes to do what is decidedly mis- 
chievous, but to select by far the worst method by which the 
mischief could be done. 

But apart from the method of the Permissive Bill, the 
object itself is quite illegitimate. The public have no doubt 
a perfect right to diminish to the utmost the public annoy- 
ances and scandals connected with the sale of liquor, and for 
that purpose the licensing system has been invented. But if 
we go further than that, and without pretending to say that 


| the drinking of beer and spirits is a moral and social offence, 


still maintain that we have a perfect right to demand from 


| the whole community that they should give it up for 


the sake of a part of the community, we land our- 
selves in a martinet policy to the dangers and evils of 
which it is quite impossible to see any limit. As Mr. 
Osborne remarked, it would be quite as tenable to say that 
because women are the cause of much moral evil and crime, 


|a two-thirds’ majority of the people of any district shall 


have the right to banish all women out of that district 


Lent fasting, a two-thirds majority of the people of any 
district shall have power to put a veto on the Lent 
fasting of the Catholic minority for the same period. In 


terference by Government of which this doctrine, if it could 
be accepted, would not suggest a justification. Sumptuary 
laws would be amply justified by such a precedent; and 80 
would parochial tyranny of any other kind. A two-thirds’ 
majority has just as much right to determine where the 
remaining third shall or shall not travel, as what they 
shall or shall not drink. Every principle of liberty and 
economy is violated by this assumption of the right of 


|a given majority to banish a particular trade from a given 


district. If it may be done for one trade, it may be done 
for another, and we might just as well concede at once to the 
people the right to determine how many manufacturers, how 
any retail shops of every kind, how many medical mea, 
how many attorneys,and how many barbers, if amy, shall be 
istributed over any one parish, as concede to them the 
right to banish licensed victuallers. The truth is, that the 


principle is so monstrous that it is difficult to understand how 
it has been seriously discussed in Parliament at all. Only on 


even a plausible side. But it is just as plausible to argue 
that moderation in political and social controversy is akin te 
excess, and that excess is a nursery of slander, libel, and moral 
violence, and that therefore a two-thirds majority of the 
public ought to have the right to veto public discussion ia 
meetings and in the Press. We cannot help hoping that the 
very decisive vote on Sir Wilfrid’s Lawson’s Bill, and the still 
more decisive discussion, will give it a check from which it 
will hardly recover. Parliament ought not to be teased with 
the discussion of measures for which there is really a0 


already seen following the absolute prohibition contained in | . 
the Maine Law,—namely, universal indulgence and universal | plausible pretence of reason. 
eontempt for the law. The only difference there is between | 
the two cases of a prohibition pronounced by a majority of the | MR. CRAWFORD’S MOTION ON EMANUEL HOSPITAL. 
representatives of the people in the central Assembly, and | i motion that an Address be presented to the Orows, 
a prohibition pronounced by a two-thirds’ majority of the | praying that the Royal assent may be withheld from the 
people themselves in any one district, is that the moral | new scheme of the Endowed Schools’ Commissioners relating 
authority of the former would at first command far more} to Emanuel Hospital, is fixed for Tuesday evening, and though 
respect than the two-thirds’ popular vote which might pro-| not an event of high political or party significance, carries with 
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it consequences of grave import to the future of English Edu- | 
eation. The simple question at issue is whether or not a great 
reform, which has been earnestly recommended to Parliament 
by the Schools’ Inquiry Commission and by the best edacational 
authorities in the kingdom, shall be hindered and discredited, 
in order to save the privileges of the Corporation of London 
from the possibility of injury and the pride of that body from 
mortification. Much disguised and mystified as this question 
has been by the passionate appeals of the City authorities to 
trustees and functionaries all over the kingdom, to come | 
forward and aid in protecting the sanctity of endow- 
ments and the rights of corporations, no one who has watched 
the history of the controversy can fail to eee that this is the 
true alternative set before Parliament. In these circumstances, 
it seems difficult to discuss the proposed measure simply on its 
merits as one of public justice and educational usefulness ; it 
may nevertheless be well to recall attention to the facts of the 
case. 

The present con lition of the Charities affected by this scheme 
is this. Emanuel Hospital, with a revenue of £2,450 a year, 
educates, clothes, and feeds 64 children, who are nominated 
in turn by the Court of Aldermen, and who, according to the 
published official reports, receive a meagre elementary educa- 
tion. St. Margaret’s Hospital, Palmer’s and Hill’s charities, 
have a united educational income of about £2,000 more, and 
are little day schools in the immediate neighbourhood, in 
which children are clothed in a charity dress, and receive 
an education inferior to that of an ordinary elementary 
school. The scheme of the Commissioners proposes 
to consolidate these charities, with a view to economy 
and efficiency of management. It places the government in 
the hands of a mixed body of 21 persons, of whom 11 are to 
be nominated by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and the rest 
are in various ways representatives of the other amalgamated 
charities and of the educational interests of Westminster. It 
provides that there shall be three great schools,—Emanuel 
School, for 150 and ultimately 300 boarders, at a moderate dis- 
tancefrom.town; Palmer’s.and Hill’s, aday school in the heart of 
Westminster, for 300 scholars; and St. Margaret's, a day school 
for an equal number in another part of the borough. The educa- 
tion im all of these is to be of a distinctly higher type than that of 
the State-aided school, and each is to receive anumber of free 
scholars on the foundation, selected for their diligence and 
ability. Of these foundationers, who are all to be pre- 
ferentially poor boys from Westminster, 60 are to be wholly 
and 30 partially exempt from payment in the boarding school, 
and @ similar number in each of the day schools. The 
remaining places in the school are to be open to all comers, on 
payment of themoderate fee, vhichis calculated to cover the cost 
of good secondary instruction of what is generally known as 
the third grade. The sum of £500 is also specially reserved 
for the purpose of exhibitions, designed to facilitate the pro- 
gress of the most promising scholars in the several schools 
to places of higher instruction, after leaving. 

The cardinal principle of this scheme would seem to be 
that an edueational endowment is more wisely used for pro- 
moting secondary instruction than in keeping up elementary 
schools, 
this would seem to be a truism. The Corporation urge that 


the money, having been left for the poor, should be devoted | 


only to that kind of instruction which the poor generally 
receive. It is true that, under their own administration, 
though the instruction has been confessedly low, it has not 
mainly beem given to the poor, for by a standing rule 
the benefits of the charity have been confined to “ persons of 
respectability and householders legally settled for three years.” 
The Commissioners propose to raise the quality of the in- 
struction, so as to make the schools attractive to those who 
ean pay for tuition, and at the same time to secure the sub- 
stance of the endowments for the poor of Westminster. The 
child of the labouring man possesses now a legal right to | 
primary instruction in a State-aided school, and under the | 
emisting system he has also a remote ehance in a lottery in | 
Which the favourites of the Court of Aldermen are the win- | 
ners, and the clothing, food, and associations of a charity | 
school are the prize. But the one thing whieh such a child | 
Wants most is not supplied by any of these charities,—and this 
is aceess to all the advantages of good secondary schools, | 
suck as are frequented by children of @ better social rank. | 
The union in one school of all the children whe need 
advanced instruction—both those who wish to pay forit, and 

who are proper beneficiaries of an endowment—is a | 
necessary condition of the goodness of the schools, as places | 


Since the passing of the Elementary Education Act, | 


‘preface that Mr. Grote’s 


of vigorous intellectual life; and by means of such union, it 
is demonstrable that a much larger number of the poor can 
be well instructed, than by keeping them as a separate class 
to be taught by themselves. It will be seen that no less than 
two hundred and forty foundationers may, as the schools thrive, 
receive gratuitous, or partially gratuitous, education under the 
scheme of the Commissioners, and that of them sixty at least 
will be maintained as well as taught. Thus there is set 
before the children of the public elementary schools in West- 
rainster for the first time a chance of obtaining, through the 
means of Lady Dacre’s bequest, liberal culture and ennobling 
associations, with special provision for further advancement, if 
they deserve it. 

That the classes for whom the endowments were designed 
welcome and appreciate this proposal has recently been made 
evident. At the only public meeting which was called in 
Westminster to petition against the scheme, Lord De la Warr 
and his coadjutors entirely failed to carry their resolutions, and 
the intended petition was abandoned. On the other hand, 


| several large meetings, including many of the working classes, 


have been held in the district, and emphatic resolutions and 
petitions to Parliament in favour of the scheme have been 
carried with enthusiasm, 

Bat in the somewhat dull and voluminous history of this 
controversy, as it is set forth in the official correspondence 
between the City Solicitor and the Commissioners, we find no 
trace of any attempt on the part of the Corporation to adapt 
these rich institutions to the changed wants of our time, or to 
vindicate their own course on the ground of its fitness to pro- 
mote the educational interests of the community. It is the 
right of the Corporation of London to administer benefits, not 
the right of the poor to receive them, which is constantly 
insisted on. In their alternative scheme, the Aldermen 
contemplate the continued existence of separate schools 
for children to be nominated at their own personal discretion. 
As Mr. Brand, who, as next heir to the Dacre peerage, may be 
presumed to feel some interest in the welfare of an institution 
founded by his ancestor, stated the other night, ‘ The Corpora- 
tion put forward the cause of the poor as a screen to their 
real object, which was the preservation of the old system of 
patronage.” That the infusion of new elements into the 
governing body is the only true safeguard for the honest and 
intelligent administration of the charity, will be obvious 
to all who have looked with the least care into its history 
and into the published evidence respecting it. Yet this 
is the one provision against which the Corporation most 
earnestly protests. It is true that the foundress thought 
only of the poor of Westminster, and did not even appoint the 
City authorities to be her Trustees. But the prescription of 
three centuries has made the management of these revenues an 
item in the wealth, power, and privilege of the London Cor- 
poration, and that body has come to regard itself as the chief 
beneficiary under Lady Dacre’s will. At lavish expense, and by 
the vigorous use of its great influence over other municipalities, 
it has produced in the minds of many a vague impression that 
the privileges of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen are in this case 
identified in some subtle and wonderful manner with the welfare 
of the poorer classes. But we cannot believe Parliament will 
be thus beguiled. There is no group of antiquated and use- 
less educational charities in England in regard to which the 
principles of the Endowed Schools’ Act are more obviously 
applicable or more urgently needed. If private patronage and 
corporate dignity are in this case permitted to defeat the 
intentions of the Legislature, it will be impossible without 
great injustice to apply that Act to the reorganisation of other 
charities which happen to be in the hands of weaker bodies. 


| And to the thousands of poor and toiling parents who have 
/been looking forward with hope and confidence to the 


reorganisation of secondary instruction in England, by means 
of a reform in educational endowments, a resolution of the 
House of Commons which gratified the Corporation of London 
by virtually repealing the Act of 1869 would be a grievous 
disappointment and misfortune. 





A GREAT PHILOSOPHICAL RADICAL. 
\ RS. GROTE, in the very interesting life of her husband 
i which she has just published, raises expectations 
which she seriously disappoints, when she says in her 
life is “the history of his 
mind,” and that she is about to try to tell it. After this, 
we confess that we expected something at least of a picture 
of the sort of mental process through which Mr. Grote came 
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alr 
to take so strong a hold of the doctrines, as well political as | she tells us that Mr. Grote’s aversion in early life “to anythin 
philosophical, of James Mill, Bentham, and Mr. Bain, as he | tinctured with aristocratic tastes and forms of Opinion ” was 
was known to have had throughout the whole of his public life. | so great as to compel her “ to relinquish her intercourse with 
In his early days we find him a very diligent student of the almost all families of rank and position, rather than displease 
German metaphysician Kant, without, however, learning how her (somewhat intolerant) partner.” This “ intolerance” of 
far Kant had ever really gained a hold of his mind. But | which Mrs. Grote speaks was discernible throughout Mr. Grote’s 
there is no trace of Mr. Grote’s having at any time felt the | career ; it was an intolerance partly due to strong opinions, and 
fascination of any such counter-influence to the political partly, perhaps, to deficient accessibility to moral and social 
school to which through life he belonged, though it is obvious | impressions which outran his preconceived theories, and were 
that the practical political creeds which were its fruits became | not reducible to the terms of his philosophy. Few schools 
very different and much more Conservative in later life, than | have ever succeeded better in moulding and narrowing its dig. 
they had been during his career as Member for the City of | ciples than the Benthamite. In Mr. J. S. Mill, indeed, there 
London. | was much which refused to be so limited, and which was alwa 8 
However, we must take the picture of Mr. Grote’s life as it | therefore, a source of philosophical difficulty to him, but 
is given us, without quarrelling with its author for raising ex-| Mr. Grote, great as he was as a scholar, was never em- 
pectations she could not satisfy. And it is an impressive pic- | barrassed—indeed got nothing but a certain concentration of 
ture. Whatever else may be said against the somewhat narrow | nervous power—by the narrow and rigid system the elements 
philosophical clique which has managed to impress so pro- | of which he so early imbibed. 
foundly both the philosophical and political life of England,— | There is no part of the story of Mr. Grote’s life more char. 
the clique of Mill and Bentham,—no one can say justly that acteristic of him than his connection with University College 
it did not succeed in engraving the severe lines of indelible | and the University of London, and the grounds on which he go 
conviction on the features and lives of the youth of the party. | highly valued that connection. When refusing, in 1861, a 
That the principles of this school were popular, was not in | place on a Commission of Inquiry proposed by the Government, 
any moral sense the source of the fascination which these views | he replied that his work in the British Museum, the University 
had for their exponents, and in many cases the same prin- | of London, and University College was as much public work 
ciples led them as maturer men to views by no means popular. | as he could do, and that he “cherished especially” the two 
As a very able writer said in our own columns, on the occasion | last of the three, “ because they openly proclaim and sincerely 
of the death of Mr. Grote, “the Philosophical Radicals were | carry out the principle of purely secular instruction, literary 
not barbarous demagogues, but grave, careful reasoners. They | and scientific, without any reference to religion.” He added,— 
might defend Cleon in theory, but they had no tinge of Cleon “In the British Museum also I take a warm interest, partly 
in practice. Some, Mr. Grote even perhaps, would not have | from the same absence of religion, partly from the great force 
borne at all easily the liberties which Cleon would have taken | of positive association with its prodigious treasures of art, 
with him.” And this volume abundantly verifies that opinion. | literature, and science.” And this positive enthusiasm for the 
There is conviction,—not a little prejudiced conviction, to | secular system,—for any kind of knowledge which was exclusive 
our minds,—but still conviction, at the basis of every action | of religion, was evidently one of the strongest, though not the 
Mrs. Grote relates, and an increasing distaste, let us add, to | most conspicuous, threads running through his life as Mrs, 
the practical working of some of Mr. Grote’s own favourite | Grote has drawn it. Whatever else the struggle at University 


Ar . : | 
political measures, as his life went on. 





When in Parliament, | College in 1866-7 about the Chair of Logic and Moral Philo 
he was indeed no ally of O’Connell’s, but he was greatly op- | sophy was good for, it was at least good to bring out the tena 
posed to the Irish coercion policy; while late in life he held | cious and very bitter secularism of one of the most typical of 
that ‘it would never be possible to govern Ireland otherwise | the Philosophical Radicals. In giving her, on the whole, very 
than as a conquered country.” So again, when the Ballot, which | fair, though curt and scornful, account of that struggle, Mrs, 
he brought forward with so much enthusiasm in 1833 and in | Grote publishes, hardly very wisely, this by no means kindly 
several subsequent sessions, was at length accepted by the | exclamation in relation to a teacher still, we believe, living: 
House of Commons of 1870, Mr. Grote took little pleasure in} “To have to endure Hoppus for a quarter of a con- 
the victory. It would not have much effect, he thought, and | tury was bad enough, but when a ray of light was about 
apparently he was not quite sure that what effect it would|to break upon that benighted chair, to be threatened 
have, would be good. “Take a section of society,” he said, with an eminent theologian, with a Unitarian minister!” 
“ut it through from top to bottom, and examine the com-| Mrs. Grote says that the controvery became both bitter and 
position of the successive layers. They are much alike | noisy, which may be true. Mr. Grote was at the centre of 
throughout the scale. The opinions, all based upon the same | power, and it was true policy not to be noisy, but certainly on 
social instincts, never upon a clear and enlightened perception | her own evidence, no one who had anything to do with that 
of general interests. Every particular class pursuing its own, | controversy was more bitter thanhe. He observes in a letter to 

-the result is a universal struggle for the advantages accruing |a friend, “I am sorry to say that the younger generation— 
from party supremacy...... I believe, therefore, that the | even those trained in University College and the Uni- 


actual composition of Parliament represents, with tolerable 
fidelity, the British people. And it will never be better 
than it is, for a House of Commons cannot afford to 
be above its own constituencies in intelligence, knowledge, 
or patriotism.” Thus it is plain enough that how- 
ever false or narrow the utilitarian principle of the 
Benthamite philosophy may seem to us, it was in nowise 
on its popular, but rather on its doctrinaire, and, indeed, un- 
popular side, that it actually took hold of the eminent men 
who chiefly pressed it upon the British people. It was convic- 
tion in its tensest form which governed their political actions 
and their philosophical thoughts, and it was a life of the same 
kind of conviction which converted the rather inexpressive, 
youthful countenance of which Mrs. Grote gives us an engrav- 
ing in the frontispiece of her biography, into that refined and 
severely lined, though gracious face which Mr. Millais was paint- 
ing at the moment the chill which commenced Mr. Grote’s last 
illness fell uponhim. The philosophy which was at the root of 
the Radicalism of the Benthamites was much more characteristic 
of them than their Radicalism, and indeed under certain condi- 








tions not incapable of a very anti-democratic turn, as Mr. J. 8. 
Mill, no less than Mr. Grote, has shown, and as Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen, much the ablest of the younger disciples of the school, | 


versity of London—appear to me of a cast essentially feebler 
and more prejudiced,” [than such men as Belper, Ryan, 
Booth, &.] ‘It is melancholy to observe this, when one has 
been labouring to improve education. Those minds which 
were formed here in the struggle between 1820 and 1832 are 
decidedly more lofty, effective, and strenuous, than those 
which have been formed since. At least I think so.” Thatis, 
Mr. Grote thought that any set of men who had been brought 
up in the principle of doing perfect justice to all the schools 
of thought, both religious and secular, were, if they happened 
to think a religious school of thought the truest, and to 
prefer a distinguished teacher of ethics and metaphysics, who 
happened to be known also as a theologian, to a less distin- 
guished teacher not so known, “ essentially feebler and more 
prejudiced” than the rigorous secularists who regarded 8 
theological belief of any sort as darkness visible, and 
treated the exclusion—not even of theology, but of metaphy- 
sical beliefs entertained by a great thinker, otherwise known 
as having a theology,—as only another mode of expressing 
the “admission of a ray of light.” Mrs. Grote’s account of 
the matter is that the dismay excited in her husband’s mind 
by the proposal to appoint to the chair of logic and moral 
philosophy a man who had a theology of his own, might best 





habitually shows. We cannot but regret, then, that Mrs. Grote | be compared to that felt by Christian in Bunyan’s allegory 
has given so little fresh knowledge as to the intellectual rootsof | when he beheld the figure of Apollyon “bestraddling the 
Mr. Grote’s public life. But that intellectual, almostseverely in- | pathway.”” Surely her image is somewhat ill-chosen. Would 
tellectual, convictions governed his whole life,—this, at least, she | it not have been nearer the mark, if she had compared it to 
does show. Indeed, in a rather amusing accent of complaint, | the dismay in the mind of Apollyon when he found Christian 
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likely to win the victory? Mr. Grote’s early intolerance of | 


gristocratic society wore off with years, though his personal | 
simplicity never wore off ; his intolerance of theological belief | 
increased with years. The philosophy of this great philoso- | 
hical Radical waxed, as the radicalism waned. And we our- 
selves doubt whether on him personally, had he been able to | 
anticipate it, the grand service in Westminster Abbey with | 
which the body of the great historian was laid to rest, would not | 
have seriously jarred,—as flavouring of a superstition he had | 
long resisted and resented. Certainly, one at least of that 

« eggentially feebler and more prejudiced” generation felt, as 

he joined in the last rites to that great, faithful, strenuous, and | 
conscientious historian, that as Mr. Grote had served God 

almost all his life without knowing it or intending it, there | 
would have been something even more appropriate to the life 

he had lived, in refusing, than in accepting, for him at its | 
close so close an association with a worship and a tradition 

with which he had no sympathy. In spite of his bitter | 
negations, his was a noble form of character ; but its strength 

was gained at the cost of breadth, and we trust that the 

narrow clique in which it was formed has by this time nearly 
worked itself out. Certainly the greatest of the philosophic | 
Radicals of the moment speaks with a far truer and fuller 
appreciation of the power of religious faith than it was possi- | 
ble for the historian of Greece to feel or to affect ; —indeed, to 
him, to affect what he did not feel, was simply impossible. 








eae | 
“HAMLET” AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
\ R. TOM TAYLOR'S chief difficulty in the great attempt | 
pt he is making with so much ability and spirit to represent 
Shakespeare's plays adequately at the Crystal Palace, will arise 
not from himself or from his troupe, but from the intrinsic dis- 
advantages of an afternoon performance, from which the audience 
melts away for train-catching and engagement-keeping purposes 
before the play is over. This is an annoyance which damps the 
spirit of the actors, because it breaks up the collective spirit of the 
audience, and therefore cools their enthusiasm. The difficulty is 
almost insuperable as regards the representation of Shakespeare's 
plays, very few of which can be presented under three hours, while 
Hamlet takes nearly four, quite too long for an audience which has | 
still duties in prospect before it sleeps. Again, the theatre at the 
Crystal Palace is in an acoustic point of view an exceedingly imper- | 
fect structure, and that deficiency also tends to make the audience | 
feel less indisposed to leave before the play is over. In spite of 
these great difficulties, no one who has more than once seen 
Hamlet as it is put on the stage at the Crystal Palace,—the first 
representation last Saturday was by no means up to those of the | 
present week,—will doubt that he has seen, on the whole, by far 
the best ‘Hamlet’ of our own time. We do not mean that Mr. 
MacKaye,—though he has indisputable genius, and acts much 
better than Mr. Fechter in several critical scenes,—has as much | 
fire and life as Mr. Fechter, but that the costumes and scenery of | 
the play are admirable ; that the intellectual interpretations of ob- 
seure points,—like the sudden ‘* Where's your father ?” in the scene | 
between Hamlet and Ophelia, —even when they aresomewhat doubt- 
fal, are pointed and telling, and that the whole drill of the actors is 
better than in any rendering of Hamlet, or indeed of Shakespeare, 
that has been seen since Macready’s time at least, and in our opinion, 
in a better school of taste than Macready’s. ‘The surmise of some 
of our contemporaries that the actors had been drilled out of all 
originality and presence of mind by a too anxious and literary drill- 
master, has really nothing at all to support it except the high 
@ priori ground of reasoning, that with such a manager it was a 
result not unlikely. We suspect Mr. Taylor, like a wise manager, 
has worked more by influence than authority,—indeed, on the first 
representation we caught Horatio quite enjoying himself during 
Hamlet’s address to his father’s ghost, till he suddenly recollected 
that he too ought to share the awe his Prince was expressing. 
There was assuredly no sign in the actors of‘ high-pressure intel- 
lectual pedagogism, while the supervision of a finely cultivated 
taste was visible in all the finesse of gesture and action. For 
instance, Hamlet's abrupt action in taking from Ophelia the book 
which Polonius had put into her hands merely to lend colour to 
her loneliness, gives the key-note to the scene, by marking at once 
his rough distrust of women’s unreal artifices, and his deliberate 
intention to overdo for his own purposes the cynical mood 
of mind to which he is sufficiently inclined. OF such 
Well-conceived aids to the interpretation of the feeling of 
the different scenes there are not a few in this Hamlet, as Mr. 
Tom Taylor has arranged it. Thus, the rough stage put up by 
the strolling players in the third act for their performance before | 


his highest point was in some of the reveries. 


the King helps us to realise better the crudeness of Hamlet’s allies 
in his elaborate setting of ‘‘ the mousetrap,” and so impresses on us 
afresh Shakespeare’s evident intention to paint Hamlet’s elaborate 
and admirable comment on players and their florid, ranting art, as 
merely one of his unconscious expedients for getting a respite 
from the resolve which overstrained his nature ; since, evidently 
enough, nothing depended or the good or bad acting of these stroll- 
ing players,—who, indeed, speak speeches so stilted and affected, 
that stilted and affected acting would be more in keeping with 
it than the simplicity and naturalness Hamlet enforces at so much 
length. It is impossible to ignore in this version of Hamlet, that 
the wise and thoughtful instructions to the players are utterly mal- 
(t-propos, and mere diversions for Hamlet’s high-strung nerves. 

Mr. MacKaye’s Hamlet is, in the great soliloquies, much 
the finest which the present writer has ever seen. Mr. 
Fechter failed terribly in the soliloquies. He could not let his 
mind drift. He made eddies of passion of them, which they are 
hardly ever, and reveries of zealous purpose, which they are never. 
Mr. Fechter’s greatness was in the princely dialogue,—for instance, 
with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern in the flute-scene, when he 
laughs to scorn their attempt to play upon him,—and in the 
dialogue with the Gravedigger, and with I[loratio over the 
open grave that was to receive Ophelia. These are scenes in 
which Mr. MacKaye acts finely, especially in the former,—the 
spirit ebbs away from most of the actors towards the end, 
under the discouragement of a dwindling audience,—but hardly 
with the full imperious scorn and abounding life of Mr. 
Fechter, who made Rosencrantz and Guildenstern seem to 
shrink into nothingness before him. Mr. MacKaye’s tone 
in this scene has perhaps a thought too much of moral indig- 
nation at his old companions’ treachery, and too little of the 
profound scorn, which he, nevertheless, gives so admirably where 
IIamlet deliberately asks the traitors, ‘‘ Ilave you any further, — 
trade,—with us?” Hamlet in his cynical mood, once convinced 
of any one’s falsehood, is incapable of moral indignation ; he is all 
scorn. Still the scene, as Mr. MacKaye plays it, is exceedingly 
fine, and has greatly improved since the first representation. But 
Nothing can be finer 
than the dreamy, ghostly voice in which he says to himself that 

“the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will.” 

His imagination seems to be losing itself in the chill twilight of 
an unknown world, and to thrill him with a vague shiver of 
awe. Again, in the soliloquy on the passion which the 
player can affect for a mere actor's purposes, there are some 
fine points. Mr. MacKaye, for instance, made the present 
writer see for the first time that Hamlet was evidently hoping 
that the play would make the King confess his own guilt, and so 
perhaps take all the trouble of vengeance off his own shoulders, — 
a new and most expressive point in the rendering of the character. 
on “T have heard 
That guilty creatures sitting at a play 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaimed their malefactions,” 


| with asense of relief anda prospect of the unburdening of his heart, as 
| he pronounces the last line, that tells at once the hope of much more 


than a mere confirmation or disproof of the ghost’s story,—a final 
end to his self-imposed responsibililies through the self-accusation 
of his uncle. And that strikes us as a touch of real genius in the 
evolutien of Hamlet’s irresolute character. But Mr. MacKaye 
concludes the grand soliloquy badly. Clearly, when Hamlet says, 
with a deep sense of relief at a new postponement and possibly 
quittance of his responsibilities, — : 
“the pl y's the thing 
Wherein T'll catch the conscience of the King,” 

the last three words are quite unemphatic, and have no right to 
the false rhyming stress he lays upon them. It is not the con- 
science of the King he is thinking of, but the trap for the conscience, 
and the possible result of the trap. He has discovered a new chance 
of evading the responsibility of setting to rights the disjointed times, 
and throws himself into the hope with a sigh of inexpressible 
relief. ‘The conscience of the King’ is the mere modus operandi, 
and his mind is already drifting away beyond it among the possible 
Mr. MacKaye is not quite so effective in the ghost scenes, 
Here and there his rendering 
for instance, the faint, 


results. 
where he is, we think, too violent. 
even in these scenes is extremely fine; 
vague, inward fashion in which, not addressing Horatio, though 
answering, to himself, Ioratio’s expostulations against following 


the ghost, he says,— 
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“Why, what should be the fear ? 

I do not set my life at a pin’s fee :— 

And for my soul, what can it do to that, 

Being a thing immortal as itself ?” 
You see that he does feel the fear, and is arguing himself, not 
Horatio, out of it. And again, when he first bids Marcellus 
hold off his hand, he does it with the absorbed inward air of one 
not yet roused, and not doubting that a word will be enough, but 
who is still arguing with himself, and is only awakened by Horatio’s | 
seizing the other arm, and betraying, therefore, a serious intention | 
of using force. The gradations of feeling here are admirably 
marked. But in other parts of the same scene he is clearly too 
violent. ‘‘Oh, my prophetic soul! mine uncle!” should not be 
shrieked,—it is the mere verification of his own suspicion ; and | 
again, the ‘‘ Horrible, most horrible!” when the ghost complains 
of being sent to the other world with all his imperfections on his 
head and no time for penitence, is far too frenzied, and not under | 
the control of the awe which should continue till the ghost vanishes 
and the unnatural flush of excitement succeeds. Mr. MacKaye has 
real genius. His only fault is a too restless action, —this he has 
already mended greatly,—and to our mind a too great multiplica- 
tion of the passages where he falls ‘‘ raving like a very drab,” | 
though we believe Shakespeare intended many of them for dreamy | 
reverie. On the other hand, the intense excitement caused in | 
Hamlet by the effect of the represented murder on the King,— | 
while he is half hoping, we suspect, to hear of the King’s confes- | 
sion,—and the almost horrid glee with which he compares notes 
with Horatio, is very finely given. 

Of the other actors, Polonius is much the best, and the best | 

Polonius we remember to have seen. That the old man is a courtier, | 


and a courtier of the Elizabethan age, who thinks tropes and con- | 
ceits especially suitable in addressing kings and queens, is obvious | 
enough. But it is also perfectly obvious that he is meant for a | 
shrewd, though worldly man, to whom both his children were pro- | 
foundly attached, and that the fooling representations of him are | 
utterly mistaken. The part could hardly be better given than it | 
is given by Mr. Flockton. The parts of the King and Queen are 
both well acted till they come to their great testing scenes, and | 
then neither of them is equal to it. The King’s soliloquy of re- | 
morse is extremely taine and poor. When he asks,— 
“ May we be pardoned and retain the offence ?” 

he seems to be asking, solely, as Miss Dartle would say, “ for in- 

formation’s sake,’ and not because the question has the least | 
bearing on his own case. Nor is the Queen's emotion good in the | 
scene with Hamlet in her own bedroom. Itistoo much of the gasping 

order so greatly affected by actresses who do not feel their parts, — 

a fault which is but too prominent also in Miss Carlisle's Ophelia. 

The scene in which Hamlet bids her go to a nunnery is exceed- | 
ingly difficult,—far more difficult than the scene of madness,— | 
and she cannot be said to act it well. Her emotion is artificial, | 
and she passes from it into reflections on the noble mind which is | 
‘there o’erthrown” which at first flavour more of Miss Edge- 
worth, than of a wounded heart. Still, in spite of all these | 
defects, take the play as a whole, we doubt whether Ham 
has in our generation ever been put so effectively on the stage. | 
Certainly the dreaminess of Hamlet himself has never been so well | 
given, and the fitful impulse never better. Nor have the general 
effects of the greatest play in the English, or perhaps any other 





| correct, but en masse the effect is delicious. 
| several fine specimers of the *‘ President Thiers,” very full bloom 





| delicate blossom and rich colour. The absence of light, for th 
day was hopelessly grey, and the clouds did not lift for a moment 
| and the driving of the rain against the windows, deprived the 
scene of the gay brightness which ought to characterise a flower 
show ; and the remarkably ugly drab curtains which drape the 
glass front of the arcades might have been looped back with 
advantage ; but these drawbacks could not seriously impair the 
pleasure of gazing upon the endless profusion of flowers, in their 
wonderful combination of nature and art. Whether those who 
know how it is all done, or those to whom the pyramids and the 
bushes, the mingling of colours, rich or. delicate, the stripes, the 
variegations, thg multiplying processes of horticultural scienee are 
as mysterious as they are beautiful, extract a greater amount of 
pleasure from such a spectacle as the arcades and the great tent 
displayed on Wednesday, is a question which each clags will 
answer in its own favour, but the wonder of it must surely 
have a great share in the delight. The first object on which 
the eye rested after the general effect, so gorgeous and 
yet so refined, had been experienced, was a bank of gle. 


|matis, their wide-spread, graceful, star flowers of every 


shade of mauve, mingled with the purest white. The most 
beautiful among them, one with a flower of the softest, snowiest 
white, bears the name of Miss Bateman. Just beyond this low. 
lying bank of beautiful form and colour is ranged a collection of 
orchids, which attracted close attention from both the learned and 
the unlearned in those marvellous creatures, of fantastic shape 
and hue. Here is a villosum, exactly like a Turkish slipper in 
glistening earthenware, with a large Cavalier-bow on the instep; 
and a punctatum, with tiny intricate blossoms, yellow ground, 
red-spotted like ancient bedroom chintz of Oriental pattern, hang- 
ing from tall, bending, overlapped stalks like scaly snakes, which 
expand into green, reed-like fans. Ilere is a curious cypripedium 
(the superbicus), of Japanese extraction, precisely like a brown 
watch-pocket; and beside it another, most beautiful, which might 
be a fairy-cradle shadowed by the tiny palms of elfinland. One 
looks into the pretty balanced bauble for the elf-infant. These 
are exhibited by Mr. Bull, of Chelsea. A beautiful pyramid of 
azalea indica close by claims to be “ the flower of the day,” and 
holds a proud place among the azaleas exhibited by amateurs who 
have not previously gained the Horticultural Society’s prizes. But 
between these and the great show of azaleas exhibited by Mr. 
Turner and others lies a small Rose Kingdom where one lingers. 
The roses, Mr. Veitch’s Mr. Turner's, and Mr. Paul’s, are in pots, 
and every rose is a study of form, colour, and sweetness. Perhaps 
quite the most exquisite is the ‘‘ Princess Beatrice,” of a rich pink, 


| and like the old cabbage-rose we so seldom see now, in its dewy 


bloom and lavish sweetness. ‘Taken singly, the small pots of the 


succeeding division—they must not exceed eight inches in width 
|—with the profusion of full-blown flowers in them, look rather 
stiff, and the lack of leaves is not to our taste, though of course 


Among these are 


| indeed; of the “‘ Richard Wallace,” rich and lavish; and of the 
{| « Etienne Levet,” whose closely folding leaves are remarkably 
beautiful in form. 
| the damp air, and hardly suffer in their glorious bloom from the dull 


The tiers of these lovely things which scent 


| lightlessness, rise against a background of tall green plants, very 


language, ever been placed with so much brilliancy and force 


before the spectators. 





THE FLOWER-SHOW AT THE HORTICULTURAL 
GARDENS. 

HE coldest day of the spring, and a steady down-pour of rain, 
turning the garden walks into ponds and the garden beds 

into quagmires, filling the open space with driving mist, through 
which the long galleries of the South Kensington buildings look 
gaunt and dreary in glimpses,—such were the circumstances under 
which the first Rose and Azalea Show of the year was held on 
Wednesday. The general aspect of things was dispiriting as 
one made one’s way past the hideous entrance, with its uncom- 


promising deal and damp stucco, to the cavernous road to the | 


arcades, very like the vaulted passages of the Clapham junction 
plus a clay floor and a sickening odour of white paint and size. An 
interval of conservatory, then a passage through the intricacies of 
some dripping scaffolding, which may possibly turn into a trellised 
arch by and by, through the refreshment room, which it 
does seem a little unreasonable that all visitors should be 
obliged to pass through, whether they like to be pushed about by 
hurrying waiters, and to see their fellow-creatures having drinks at 
a bar, or not, and so we get the first glimpse of the great banks of 


| well assorted, and beyond them is a many-tinted forest of azaleas, 
| which with the tree roses form the chief attractions of the Show. To 
a huge pyramidal mass of white blossoms, incomparably delicate, 

| and symmetrical, leafless, but without interstices, exhibited by 
| Mr. Turner, the first prize has been adjudged. One looks, assents, 
| and then gazes at the whole wonderful display in undiscriminating 
admiration; after awhile individuals are singled out; here an 
| azalea Stanleyana, the blossoms of camelia-japonica colour, 80 
firmly set upon their back of green leaves, that the tree instantly 

| reminds one of a farthingale in brocade,—the ‘little mice” might 
'run in and out beneath it, and Browning’s ‘‘ bell-flower” face 
bend over its stiff expanse, and not surprise us much; then & 
gorgeous scarlet refulgens, slightly injured in its effect by too 
close contact with a beautiful sister whose blossoms are pink. Here 
is the “ Reine des Roses "—(does the name mean a rivalry of kind, 
or an individual assertion ? it is a little insolent either way,)—of 4 
beautiful clear red; the ‘‘ Reine des Pays Bas,” of delicate pink 
tints, and the ‘‘ Beauty of Surrey,” on which the county is to be 
congratulated. Over all the colour and bloom and form the 
leye now ranges, and now rests, to make the acquaint- 
‘ance of one of these stately creatures, or may be only one 
|of their blossoms, but, ranging or resting, is ever satisfied 
| with beauty. Beyond this great extent of blooms, stately of 


| form and tall of stature, lies the realm of the Tree Roses, with & 
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guburb of cut flowers, of which everyone is a picture. In one | 
por are three curled darlings, faint, downy yellow, so individual, | 
so living, that they mutely protest with their sweet breath against 
being called “ specimens.” They are the ‘ Maréchal Niel,” and 
their leaves are curved under as if a zephyr had done it daintily 
that moment. 

Prominently placed among the tree roses exhibited by Mr. Paul is 
a magnificent ‘‘ Juno,” full of leaf, and full-blown flower, haughty, 
majestic, deep-coloured, and in admirably chosen contact a 
« Horace Vernet,” neither brown, nor purple, nor red, but a mar- 
yellous blending of all three, in texture of velvet, with a dusky 
down like that of butterflies’ wings. But the ** Elie Moral” is as 


little beautiful as a rose can be; its form is heavy, and its colour | 


is a cold, hard pink, with a distinctive soupgor of magenta. 
Among Mr. Turner's roses stands an azalea, one of the most 
beautiful things there. It is the ‘* Apollo,” of moderate size, the 
blossom large, exquisitely delicate, pure white, save for one streak 
of red, the mark of the San-god’s kiss. ‘They might all be faded 
before one could adequately study the beauty of the roses which 
surround it ; of *‘la France,” a splendid tree, laden with heavy 
rich pink flowers, the curled leaves all perfect, and as if cast in 
one mould ; of the ‘‘ Madame de St. Joseph,” with a tinge such 
as pink roses mashed up in cream would give; of the ‘‘ Souvenir 
d’an Ami,” with its deep yellow pendent cu/s de Pdques; of the 
«Céline Forestier,” which is so like yellow crape, that the discordant 
intrusion of millinery on the imagination is inevitable in the pre- 
sence of its crisp, crimpy buds ; of the supremely beautiful ‘* Anna 
Alexieff ;” of the profuse and majestic ** John Hopper ”—which 


is not a pretty name — with its grand deep red clusters; | 


and the ‘*Souvenir de la Malmaison,” most poetical of 
roses. Beyond the roses are calceolarias in bewildering 


variety. ‘The first prize has fallen to the *“‘ Queen Victoria,” a 


splendid specimen, hung with innumerable bloated purses of | 


Turkey-red and yellow; but though larger, hardly so beautiful 
as its near neighbour in deep, dusky, carbuncle colour; or that, a 
little more distant, like halves of giant strawberries. They are 
beyond counting, in variety and colour. Marksman, Sparkler, 
Beauty, Emperor, and Formosa are the most striking, on a neces- 
sarily cursory inspection —which brings us to Lord Londesborough’s 
rare and beautiful orchids, and to a collection of heaths, the more 
enjoyable that it is not too large, and we can take in the full 


beauty of the waxen blossoms, white, and pink-tipped, crimson, and | 
‘eligible to office; no State has ever reached a high degree of 


white tipped. Here is a marvellous ‘‘ medonnella magnifica,” 


heavy laden with down-hanging, pink, egg-like flowers, and silken 


stems of tenderest green; and here a ‘ phalzeonopsis grandiflora,” 
with exquisite blossoms, flewr-de-lys shape, with curling tendrils, 
and its stems carefully wrapped in cotton wool, like a gouty patient. 
Here are some fine tricolour pelargoniums and huge mignonette 
plants in pots, their perfume blending with the rose scents 
on one side and those of some tall and richly-coloured carna- 
tions which belong to the humbler portion of the Show on the 
other. Humbler, it is true, but still beautiful and delightful, for 
here are garden and border flowers, the suite of the royal 
beauties holding their high state within—familiar things to all, 
though with many a modification, since the polyanthus of our 
childhood stood bolt upright and stared at us with its yellow eye, in 
its changeless red-brown velvet coat; when pansies were not 
puzzling, because when they were not purple they were yellow; and 
the whole art of gardening might be learned from Mary Howitt's 
garden, ‘as full of flowers as it could be, with London’s Pride 
for its border.” The yellow narcissus is here,—do the Cornish 
folk still banish it from their houses, holding it “ unlucky ”?—and 
the sweet white primula, like a delicate full-blown poppy; here 
is the snow-white phlox, and the polyanthus as it used to be, 
and also as it used not to be. The long-ago gardens had no such 
tenantas this modern lady-like personage in reseda velvetand powder, 
with crimped edges, speckled eyes, aud a stem of eau-de- Nil tinge. 
Box after box of cut pansies, pot after pot of bedding pansies, all 
80 beautiful, many that we know,—there’s the ‘‘ two faces under 
a hood,” and there’s the ‘‘ peeper,”—and many that are quite new ; 
the “ Hercules,” in shades of lilac; the “ Monarch,” in shades of 
reddish-brown; the ‘* Modesty,” light mauve; the ‘ Great 
Eastern,” cream-white; the beautiful ‘‘ Black Diamond” and 


the “ Foam,” overflowing with snowy luxuriance a great basket, 


and marked ‘extra prize.” ‘They are violet, they are of geranium 
tints, they are golden, purple, and these colcurs blended ; they 
are single, and double, and of various shapes ; every individual 
flower has the mild, living look which especially belongs to the 
pansy. 

The rain poured upon the canvas roof of the great tent, and 


| exceedingly beautiful. 


it. But the scene was a beautiful one, for all that, and tempted 
numbers of the ladies in seasonable velvet, sable, and sealskin 
(but in summer bonnets) to cross the wet way from the arcades, 
The display of roses—all Mr. Paul’s—and their arrangement, on 
raised banks of moss, and with ample space between the groups, was 
Remarkable among the number were a 
“* Coeur de Lion,” deep blood-red ; a flaunting “* Aspasia,” brilliant 
and thorny ; a “ Princess Christian,” of dablia-like dimensions, and 
curiously rolled leaves; and a unique Tea-rose, with leaves like 
those of a tulip, and pointed, the colour a faint hydrangea pink ; 
and a “ Prince Camille de Rohan,” a superb flower, in claret- 
colour, of crinkly velvet texture. One of the prettiest things 
which the tent shelters is a basket heaped with variegated vines. 
It lies on the slope of a moss bank, as if a troop of wood nymphs 
were coming presently to choose their wreaths. Had there been 
a little sunshine, the scene might have satisfied Nourmahal. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CHURCH AND THE CLERGY.—V. 

[To THe Epiror OF THE “SP&CTATOR,”) 
Sir,—I trace the evils which afflict the Church to its bureaucratic 
form of government, in other words, to the concentration of 
authority and influence in the hands of a paid official class, and 
to the insignificance of free unpaid labour within it. Or rather— 
for it is not a case of pure bureaucracy—the mischief lies partly in 
this absorbing influence of an official class, and partly in the fact 
that this official class is at the same time a learned profession. 
The Church suffers at the same time from the prejudices which 
belong to officialism, and from the pedantry which is fostered in 
learned corporations. 

This sort of government has bad effects both upon the ruling offi- 
cial class itself, and upon the unoflicial part of the community, upon 
those who are ruled. Its effect upon the latter is most disastrous, but 
at the same time so easy to be understood that I shall not have 
occasion to dwell upon it long. Any one who has looked into 


| history knows, and any one who thinks might discover without 


looking into history, that to give strong corporate life to any 
society, you must give every member of it something to do, some 
function. Patriotism and political energy have reached their 
height in States where every citizen served in the army and was 


healthy vitality which has not contained at least a large class 
freely giving up time to public affairs. ‘To hand all public function 
over to a paid class is understood in States to be a fatal measure ; 
it means political death to all the rest of the community. ‘Those 
who are excluded, ceasing to have anything to do in public affairs 
beyond paying money, gradually cease to realise that they belong 
to a political community ; the feelings proper to citizens die out of 
their breasts. German historians tell us that under the old 
bureaucratic Government of Prussia this had taken place to such 
an extent, that the first impression produced in Prussian society by 


| the battle of Jena was not so much grief or dismay, as a feeling of 


walicious amusement at the humiliation of the Army. 

States that make this mistake are punished for it by foreign 
invasion and battles lost, military law and war requisitions. But 
Churches may go on in this way for a long time, and perceive nothing 
amiss beyond a general want of animation. Look at the laity of 
the Church of England! With no feeling in general but what is 
respectful towards the Church, and with a kindly feeling towards 
the clergy, their connection with the Church is nevertheless 
almost entirely passive. When they have occupied a seat in church 
on the Sunday, and put a shilling in a plate, they bave fulfilled 
almost all the functions the Church imposes on thent. It will be 
answered, “It is true the Church imposes next to nothing, but 
that is because it desires voluntary service. Let a man volunteer 
to help in the work of the Church, and work enough will be found 
for him.” A certain kind of work will be found for him, but only 
an ivferior kind. He will be allowed, for instance, to give more 
money ; he is welcome to put a sovereign in the plate instead of a 
shilling ; he will be admitted to take a share in some clerical 
tasks; but he can exercise no perceptible influence on the 
course of ecclesiastical affairs. If he has ideas, or views, or 
original suggestions to offer,—and surely the life of societies is in 
things of this kind —withia the Church he has no means of doing 
it. Of course, in this free country he can publish his views to 
the world at large; in that case he may expect that they will meet 
with more attention anywhere else than within the Church, and 
that in all probability the Church will at once set him down for 





made its way in rivulets across the moss-bordered paths beneath | an enemy. For within the Church everything is settled already 
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by the clerical tradition, and in every ecclesiastical assembly the | world is agitated more than it has been for a long time with 
layman who has views will find himself so outnumbered by clergy- | theological questions, the discussion goes on mainly outside of 
men and the atmosphere so clerical that he will feel it to be useless | Christianity, because Christianity has no voice but that of the 
to open his lips; unless, indeed, he has something to say in de- | clergy, and they are much more interested in the question whether 
fence of the existing system, in which case he will, no doubt, be | a creed which the Archbishop of Canterbury says none of them 
heard with enthusiasm. For beneficial work of the higher kind ' believe should continue to be read in churches or not. The pro. 
the layman has no more opportunity in the Church, than an inde- | fessional question carries it over the human question. 
pendent statesman would be able to do good in a House of | Meanwhile the complaint arises that on all important practical 
Commons in which there should be three hundred placemen and | questions Christianity is silent. Putting theology aside, it is evident 
three hundred lawyers looking forward to place. | that Christianity was meant to be a morality, a social philosophy, 
This passiveness to which the laity are condemned has another | and when we see that it has so little to say in the midst of the dis. 
consequence, to which a parallel is to be found in the history of | orders of the age, and that reformers are constantly engaged in 
bureaucratic States. It causes the discontented to fix their | | correcting the abuses it has allowed to grow up and still sanctions, 
thoughts not on reform, but on revolution. This is partly because | we cry out, ‘‘ Christianity must be dead.” St. Simon and Comte 
no means suggest themselves of effecting a reform where only the ‘undertake to furnish us with the teaching which could not be got 
official class has any initiative and this, as official classes always | from the Church. But surely if we look at facts, we shall see 
are, is deaf to argument and blind to danger. But it is also | that the fault is not in Christianity. The fault lies in great part 
partly due to the extreme slightness of the link which binds them | | here that Christianity only speaks through officiating priests, and 
to the corporate body. What sort of tie binds the layman | that they, with professional narrowness, can see nothing in 





of the present day to the Church of England? Is it, as Mr. 


Knatchbull-Hugessen described the connection between the colonies | 


and the mother country, a tie ‘‘ too soft to gall, but too strong to 
be broken”? Perhaps while it continues to be the former, it will | 
also be the latter. But suppose it should begin to gall; suppose | 
ritualism should disgust the people with the parish church, by 
what an easy process might the Church of England pass away! 
Such a revolution would involve no great change of habits to 
any large class. Life would be much the same to everybody, only 
people would cease to take a certain walk on Sunday mornings. 
But I mean to speak rather of the effect which this clerical as- 
cendancy produces on the teaching of Christianity. Few men dis- | 
tinctly realise to themselves any way of life but that which they fol- | 
low themselves, and this blindness is increased when people are 
formed into professions, and live constantly in the society of others 
whose life is the counterpart of their own. The man of science 


° ° ° . ° ° } 
imagines all mankind to be constantly engaged in investiga- | 


| Christianity but ritual. They know nothing about labour and 
capital, for their business is with Sunday, and on Sunday labour 
rests and capital lies idle. ‘They have their favourite reforms, and 
unselfish ones, too,—for instance, the abolition of pews. If there 
is distress, they can feel for it,—and they will preach a charity 
| sermon. But outside the Church and beyond the range of the 

| pulpit and the reading-desk their imagination fails them and 
‘their views grow indistinct. In this they are only like other 
| people, who understand little beyond their own business; the 
| fault is in the arrangement which has thrown so much upon a 
| single class. 

Of course, I do not profess that this statement is more than 
| generally true, All clergymen are not actually engaged in per- 
forming ritual. A good many are engaged in education, and Dr, 
Arnold did great good by emphatically asserting such work to be 
| properly clerical. Canon Kingsley, I understand, has applied the 
machinery of Chester Cathedral to the teaching of science. But 


| 


tion, the philologist listens with amused perplexity to those | the religious world in general still regards not only the teaching 


who talk of politics or war, and is inwardly sure that they 
only pretend to be interested in such things, and that they | 
recognise all the while the infinite importance of his Sanscrit | 


roots. The clergy in like manner have their heads full of | 


church services. 


imperfectly understand the feelings of those who think it makes | 


but a small part of Christianity. What must be the effect | 
of committing Christianity entirely into the hands of a class | 
of professed ritualists? Among other effects, we may certainly | 


of science, but even education generally, as secular work, and 
the only work it acknowledges as religious is the performance 
| of ritual and the visitation of the sick. If legislative power could 
| be received in the Church, she would not only cease to work 
entirely through functionaries, but she would have functionaries 
|of many different kinds, who would look at Christianity from 
many different sides, and save her from the danger of merging it 
in ritual. 

But clerical ascendancy perverts and enfeebles Christianity in still 


Ritual is their occupation, and they only | 


expect to find Christianity too much merged in ritual. And | | other, and even more important, ways.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 


assuredly we do find this done, not merely by a party among | 
the clergy, but by the clergy everywhere, and that practically 
means by the Church everywhere. 
geous or simple, but universally it is the form in which 
Christianity is conceived. Christianity is realised in our minds | 
as a number of people in a church or chapel singing hymns, 
or listening while an official prays or preaches. When we speak | 
of spiritual destitution in a neighbourhood, we mean that it has | 
only church accommodation for a small proportion of the popula- 
tion. When we speak of a revival of religion in a country, we | 
mean that a great number of new churches has been built, and | 
that a greater number of services is held in them and the services 
performed with more reverence than formerly. 

What is now called Ritualism is only the grotesque extreme of 
this purely clerical view of Christianity. Alarmed at what they | 
think the decay of religion, a certain school make a heroic effort | 
to bring about a revival; but they are unable to distinguish 
between Christianity and their own professional business, and 
so all they can think of is to work twice as hard at ritual, improve | 
the quality of it, reform the millinery and the music, and make 
sure not only that the work is done, but that an impression is 
really produced. 

Again, every profession has affairs of its own, its own private | 
politics, in which it takes an intense interest. An effect, there- 
fore, of committing a vast affair like Christianity to the hands of 
a single profession, will be to degrade Christianity by association 
with those purely professional interests which are unavoidably 
almost all-important to the members of the profession themselves. 
Questions of profound and universal interest are postponed in the 
religious world, because it is the clerical world, to questions which 
to the world at large are utterly insignificant. If new theological 
views are broached, the question agitated is not, are they true? 
but had Mr. So-and-So a right to broach them, after having sub- 
scribed this or that confession of faith? And so now, when the, 


(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’) 


The ritual may be gor- | Sir,—I think the writer of the letter on ‘* The Church and the 


| Clergy” in the Spectator of the 26th ult. has exaggerated the 
| degree i in which * the clergy and the Church have become inve- 
terately identified in the popular mind.” I suppose the Disestab- 


‘lished Church of Ireland must be very like the Established 


Church of England in most ways, and when disestablishment 
compelled our Church to provide for its own organisation, the 
right of the laity to an equal voice with the clergy in all questions 
of government, discipline, and doctrine was claimed and allowed 


| as a matter of course, without a protest, except a faint one here 
| and there from some eccentric clergyman. Moreover, among us 


the word churchman, which in the last century meant clergyman, 


| has come to mean church member, and the feminine form church- 


woman is in use, though it cannot be considered classical.—I am, 
Sir, &c., JOsEpH JOHN MURPHY. 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, May 4, 1873. 





MR. 'TENNYSON’S **HOLY GRAIL.” 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 

Srr,—Many of your readers will have seen an article in the Cov- 
temporary Review on the meaning of Mr. Tennyson’s King Arthur, 
explaining the “ Idylls of the King” in the same sense as a letter 
which appeared in your columns some time ago. While accepting 
the critic’s general view, and thanking him for many pregnant hints 
on the interpretation of the poem, I cannot but think that he is 
wrong as to the purpose of one idyll, ‘The Holy Grail.” He 

regards it as setting forth the misleading power of superstition 
(shown in the Quest of the Grail), contrasted with the sober prac- 
tical religion of Arthur himself. In ‘‘the Holy Grail,” he says 
‘¢ we find religion itself under the stress of it [the storm of pas- 
sion], and despite the earnest efforts of the soul, blown into meré 
fantastic shapes of superstition.” 
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His estimate of Sir Galahad is contemptuous: ‘ the wild, un- | here to be higher than its author's drift, as great poems often are. 
earthly, cometary knight ; the monk in armour; slave of his own | —Ep. Spectator.] 
illusions ; deaf and blind to everything besides ; as ignorant of the 
world as Gawain of the soul; a pseudo-Curtius who makes the) TOQLERATION FOR THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
gulf he leaps into, and draws down after him those who might | (To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
else have ‘ fulfilled the boundless purpose of the King,’ and served Sin,—The House of Commons will be asked next Wednesday to 
and saved the commonweal with ‘crowning common-sense.’” In assent to the second reading of Mr. Cowper-Temple’s Occasional 
harmony with this judgment, Sir Percivale is charged with ‘a Sermons’ Bill. As this concerns very deeply the interests of the 
mean treason” in leaving the lady whom he loved and might have Established Church, in which I hold a benefice and for which I 
wedded, in order to carry out his vow. have a deep-seated affection, such as I cannot fully describe in 
I can quite understand this view of things, but I do not think | words, I have been led to ask myself what are the merits or 
it Mr. Tennyson’s, at least as expressed through the moutb of demerits of the Bill in question. 
Arthur has no word of rebuke for Percivale, nothing} Having lived for nearly fifteen years as scholar, fellow and tutor 





Arthur. 
but honour for Galahad, for they are following the true impulse in Christ’s College, where the great apostles of toleration, Milton, 
of a spiritual nature :— | Cudworth and More, lived and taught in the seventeenth century, 
«* Ah, Galahad, Galahad!’ said the King, ‘ for such | 1 have become thoroughly imbued with the spirit of toleration 
As thou art is the vision.’” | towards all kinds of opinions, whether political or religious, ortho- 


It is on the general body of the Knights that he pours forth his| dox or heretical. Indeed it is my faith in toleration which makes 
reproof and irony ; those who rashly, in a momentary excitement, | me on the one hand almost idolise the Established Church, and 
have bound themselves to a task which is at variance with their on the other hand regard with suspicion Mr. Cowper-Temple’s 
nature, and in which their powers will be wasted. The blame is | Occasional Sermons’ Bill, Mr. Osborne Morgan's Burials’ Bill, 


not for the Quest, but for the spirit in which it is undertaken :— | Mr. Miall’s motion for Disestablishment and Mr. Dixon’s educa- 
“+ But you that follow but the leader's bell” | tional programme, as being all more or less wanting in the 
(Brother, the King was hard upon his Knights), | principles of true toleration; for do not all these schemes offer 
‘ Taliessin is our fullest throat of song, | heotion 0 bod lai 
And one hath sung, and all the dumb will sing. | or secure to meres or every y except the clergy and laity of 
Lancelot is Lancelot, and hath overborne the most tolerant Church in Christendom ? 
Five knights at once; and every younger knight, | But 1 only wish you now to let a parish priest express his views 
Unproven, holds himself as Lancelot, | upon the first of these four schemes. I frankly confess that the 


Till overborne by one, he learns—and ye, 
What are ye? Galahads ?—No, nor Percivales.’” 
When the Quest is ended, when Arthur's prophecy, ‘ that most of 
them would follow wandering fires,” has been proved sadly true, 
his judgment is still the same :— 
‘‘ Blessed are Bors, Lancelot, and Percivale, 
For these have seen according to their sight.” 


His sharpest rebuke is for Gawain, who has ventured to mock at 


principle both of Mr. Cowper-Temple’s Bill and of the Burials’ 
Bill I heartily accept, because the latter embodies the statesman- 
like principle of concurrent endowment which a large body of Mr. 
| Morgan’s warmest supporters regard as sinful, whilst the tendency 
of the former is to widen the field of toleration, the most distinctive 
feature of our national Church. And when there is a real griev- 
ance to be remedied and a real want to be supplied in both these 
“holy virgins in their ecstacies.” cases, and especially if the poorer classes of the people for whom, 
Against all this there is the exclamation of Arthur when he | beyond sil others the Established Chasch one, ans Whe One 
hut hewn of the veU—~ | most of the education they enjoy to the self-denying efforts of her 
0s Wes ee | clergy and faithful laity, pray for relief, I sincerely trust that 
Had I been here, ye had not es ieee | measures dealing with these subjects will be passed by Parliament 
But this refers only to the general body, and there is no sign that with tet oo mae ond Mat sympathy fee qrenguntys 
he would have wished to restrain from the Quest those for whom scruples which toleration engenders, end which every true states- 
he himself declared the vision was intended. | man displays. — 
So much for the judgment rence by the Conscience oni On what grounds then should I be thankful for the rejection 
these ‘fantastic shapes of superstition,” but we must notice also | of Me. Tengis's BIR? Chieiy oa o ga oe —— 
hat th husi - s ; a Church party, the most hard-working, most devoted, most self- 
that the enthusiasm is made to be a source of power when genuine. | : 4 . “on 
In the tournament held before the departure of the Knights, it is denying body in cur Chusch, ennnst conscientiously aseage —_ —_ 
Galahad and Percivale who win the prise. : the Bill. The amount of work they have done amongst us in the 
“Were a al | interval between the two Reform Bills has been so immense, and 
Sins tes a eee | has infused such vigour into the Establishment, that their feelings 
ded Oded Wistee | in such a question ought to receive the tenderest treatment on the 
: | grounds of fairness, expediency and toleration. 


“In the strength of this I rode | = ila: . 4 . ‘ 
I wate. weg | Inthe next place is the Bill itself expedient? Is it wanted? 


And past thro’ Pagan realms, and made them mine, | Certainly not. We surely do not want greater variety of teach- 
— em — “gor ~— = tae down, |ing and of teachers than we have already. Our limits extend 
a ee from the borders of Rome to the boundaries of Geneva and take 


Come victor.” 
Lastly, it must be kept in mind that besides Galabad and Percivale, |" cnet nd wane peered “ prwrerenap We é» ast ane 
me é any more Popery, Puritanism and Calvinism than we now possess. 
there are two who see the Grail,—Lancelot, next to Arthur, the s 
. , Have we not indeed already too much of all three of these 
noblest character in the poem, and Bors, the type of loving, ‘ a ~ oa ‘ 
a “ , .. | caricatures of true Christianity and true Catholicism. Besides, 
unselfish honesty. With all this, we must admit that the vision : : 
there is no need to multiply sermons, we have too many already. 


was,— “ ~ a. 9 ” r . . 
“ A sign to maim the Order which I made.” | Let “ Mydev he it be ce ye , S e have variety; let us 
i t the quantity, but the quality. 
0 ‘. ’ ‘ nat _| increase no 1 y, juality 
therwise the poem would not be true. Religious enthu But what do we want, priests as well as people? Why, a little 


payed is apt to be a disturbing influence in human affairs, more science. It is a time not for multiplying differences of 
me athe uncomfortable way of upsetting neatly arranged opinion, but for adding to our stock of knowledge. Instead 
— a males > ORR? 50, eee and politic persons | oF an (ccasional Sermons’ Bill, let an Occasional Lectures’ Bill be 
ae oe those who recognise ite noblencss, and S€¢ | passed through Parliament. For what a vast amount of good has 
it, will . — and parest natares are most stirred by | been done by the admirable lectures on Church history and on 
th ~ oe Gow to onli 7 by ugly nape: they will reverence, religious beliefs which have been delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
oe they may not share init. This is the attitude of Arthur, and by some of the ablest ministers of our Church, who have in this 
his v i <eg hi 2@ 5 4 . 
: a reverence for the true enthusiasm makes him feel more way been able to set forth what may be called the Revelation of 
“tenly the danger and mischief of the false. The more we respect | God's Providence in the history of human affairs! Why, 
the true prophet through whom God makes music, the less regard then, should not scientific laymen be admitted to our pulpits, 
we shall have for the wilful enthusiasts who, to use a phrase of to explain to our people the Revelation of God’s Wisdom 
oy ng gg font prophétes afin de tacher d’étre croyante.”— in natural history and natural science? Why should not a 
3 _— F. M. parish priest in a country village be allowed, with the con- 
[We agree very much with our correspondent’s view of the | sent of his Bishop, to invite a competent scientific man to give @ 
highest interpretation of the drift of the Holy Grail, and of the lecture on some scientific subject, in plain, simple language, on 
character of Sir Galahad; but we doubt if the poet himself, in Sunday afternoons, when there is to be no divineservice? In this 
his prose moments, would agree with it. We suspect the poem | way our labouring classes would learn, what very few parish priests 
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are able to teach them, the wisdom, providence and love of God yards closed by Order in Council may be repaired out of the poor 
as they are revealed in Nature. Surely nothing but unmitigated | rate, but the words of the statute which he quotes (18 and 19 
good could arise from such a plan. It need offend no section | Vic., c. 128,)seem to me to be incapable of any other Construction 
of either the clergy or the laity. Nay, rather it would benefit than that which I, and others, have put upon them. 

both parties. It would compel the clergy to throw off; I believe that Nonconformists would not object to sharing in 
Bome of that mannerism which is so offensive to the | the expense of maintaining all churchyards, on two conditions, — 
educated laity, and which for this reason very many of us| viz., that the right to perform burial rites is not limited to the 
do not carry about with us in social life. It would lessen that | Established clergy, and that they do not receive the whole of the 
growing separation between the clergy and laity which arises from | burial fees now paid to them. If the principle of equality jn 
a false notion that Reason and Revelation, Science and the Bible, | regard to rights be admitted, the same principle will be admitted 
are difficult to reconcile, whereas is it not rather the fact that the | in regard to payments. 

discoveries of science are throwing much light on the Bible, and; I have read with the greatest satisfaction the suggestions of 
that reason and revelation are essentially one and the same thing? | those of your correspondents who desire the abolition of 
And again, is it not true that history, philosophy, and theology | the absurd and unchristian system of dividing public Cemeteries 
are three sister sciences, unfolding in various ways and degrees | into consecrated and unconsecrated ground, and erecting a mor. 
God's love, wisdom, and providence to us His fallen creatures, | tuary chapel in each. Let me assure the Rev. R. E. Bartlett that 
and that the Logos or Word of God is as truly, if not as com- | he is mistaken in supposing that the proposal to consecrate the 
pletely present in history and philosophy as in the Gospel and | whole burial-ground, and to give all denominations equal rights 
theology? Otherwise what is the meaning of the fifth verse of | in it, would be rejected by Nonconformists, either “ag a step 
St. John’s Gospel?—Ka/ ri Qaig év r? oxorig Quiver, nai 4 oxoria | towards making the Church really national,” or for any other 
aird ob nurthaSev: “Lhe Light of the Word of God has| reason. On the contrary, while they do not desire consecration 
always been and always is in the world, though the darkness of | for themselves, they would allow Episcopalians to consecrate the 
the world, Jewish as well as Gentile, did not receive the full | entire island, provided that consecration did not secure, as it now 
benefit of that Light till He came as the Son of Man.” It was this | does, a monopoly for the clergy of the Establishment.—I am, 





Light of the Logos that led the Brahmins of India and the sages of | Sir, &c., J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 
Athens to a belief in the immortality of the soul, whilst the | eee 

Semitic race was learning for the benefit of all nations for all time | «“ WAGES.” 

not the truth of immortality, but rather the truth of the Unity of | [To THE EpiToR oF THe “SPECTATOR.”} 

the Godhead. |Srr,—There appeared in the Spectator of April 26th a re. 


Again, by the suggested system of lectures we should be only view of a story called ‘‘ Wages,” and as its author, I desire 
encouraging what Paul and Barnabas were invited to do on their | ty express to my critic my sincere vexation at having made my 
first visit to Antioch = Pisidia. On seeing the two strangers | meaning so unintelligible that he should have misconceived it. 
amongst the congregation, the clergy of the synagogue, after the | par from being au aristocrat, I am a democrat in principle, 
Law and the Prophets had been read, asked the travellers | 414 consider that idleness and luxury can only lead to effewi- 
if they had a word of exhortation to address to their country- | nacy and degradation. It is to the middle-class that England 
men. And Paul in his speech exemplified what our blessed | owes, I believe, what power and glory she has. On the other 
Lord meant when he said that He had come not to destroy, | hand, I confess to have noticed with regret that many of the 
but to fulfil the Law of Moses. And it —_ the position taken richer of this class have adopted the ‘airs, graces, affectation, 
by St. Paul on this and other occasions which enabled him to | insincerity, and fastnesses” as their own which wy critic jastly 
reconcile the Old and New Covenants, and to unite what was good | oondemna in those socially above them. However, in my desiro 
in the teaching of Moses with the Gospel of the Son of Man. And to give Guy Beaufort’s impressions impartially, so as not to show 
might not wehope that plain lectures on science in our parish churches | how far I myself considered them prejudices, { must have given 
would reconcile the Old with what is sometimes called the New | to exclusively one side of the picture. I had supposed that my 
Gospel, and teach both priests and people that the revelation of description of Anna Rockingham, who was essentially middle- 
God in history and nature is a proof of His wisdom, providence | li ey eee lian nlieteaiiy 

: 2 : class, would have shown my own bias sufficiently. 
and love, as regards — life on earth, just as His revelation of Finally, if what I have written should have given pain to any 
Himself in the Son of his Love and in the Gospel of our salvation | pare = ne 
7 z ‘ ae class, or any individuals of a class, I can only express my sincere 
is a proof of these attributes of the Godhead as regards the King- a a Tue AUTHOR oF * WAGES.” 
dom of Heaven both here and hereafter? There would be no| ~ — ee neee : 
necessity to limit the domain which these science lectures might | 
cover. If the law would allow it, I have several pupils in college 
who could instruct my rustics admirably in several scientific | ; 
subjects ; but above all, I should like some competent man to come | S!®,—I beg you to pardon my misunderstanding of the expression 
and tell us a few home truths about the science of daily life,— | 12 your article on ** The New Liberalism on Church and State, 
political economy. If I were allowed and were able to entice a down- | Which you intended exclusively to refer to the opportuneness ot 
right honest man like Professor Fawcett to pay us a visit, and from | the Vatican decree, De Romani Poutificis Infalliili Magister. 
my parish pulpit at Pampisford prove to my people what I cannot Of course, a Catholic holds that the expositio Fidei implied the 
persuade them to believe, that their drinking is at the root of most | “¢/exsio Fidei, though I apprehend that Father Dalgairns would 
of their troubles,—that beer is the parent of vice, crime and hardly have recognised an exact summary of bis Contemporary 
pauperism, and that education rather than trades-unionism is the | ¢véet article in the paraphrase of the Spectator. 
panacea for all the evils which weigh so heavily upon the labour-| ‘lo give you the kernel of the Catholic view as to the oppor- 
ing classes, more good would be done as regards curing our | t¥eness of dogmatic teaching, let me quote an excerpt from the 
national vice in a short half-hour, than the best preacher in | Petition of the five hundred prelates who procured the notice of 
England, priest, parson or presbyter, could produce by a score of | the Vatican Council for the impugners of the Papal Infallibility :— 
orthodox and eloquent sermons.—I am, Sir, &c., “Si igitur Concilium Vaticanum, adeo provocatum, taceret et 

Christ College, Cambridge, May 7. W. J. Josurnc. catholice doctrine testimonium dare negligeret, tune catholicus popu 

2 lus de vera doctrina reapse dubitare inciperet.” ‘The silence of the 
Council might be misconstrued. Doubtless, future Councils will 
| have to re-assert, in one form or another, against future varieties 
of heresy, the same doctrine which past Couucils have so often 
asserted. ‘The Vatican Council has, however, done its part 80 
|far in what immediately concerned it, and has unquestionably 


THE NEW LIBERALISM ON CHURCH AND STATE. 


(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 





THE BURIALS’ QUESTION. 

[To THB EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me briefly to reply to the comments of some 
of your correspondents on the letter of mine which appeared in 





your columns last month ? : 
Mr. Venables, who set out with the assertion that the law per- | acted opportunely as a consequence.—I am, Sir, &e., _Laicus. 

mitted only silent burial to Nonconformists in Irish churchyards, | 

now admite that I am “ technically right” in denying its accuracy, | MR. MORLEY’S OBJECTION TO CAPITALS. 


but. says that the evidence which he has collected leads him to | [To Tae EpiTor oF THE “ SPBCTATOR."] 

believe that “ the law is almost, if not quite, a dead letter.” This | Srr,—It will probably have occurred to you, as an argumentum ad 

is a8 new to me as the fact that the law works admirably is new | hominem, that the best way of bringing to a sense of his rudeness 

to him, and he had better produce his evidence on the point, as the (not to use a stronger word) the gentleman who objects to spelling 

supporters of the Burials’ Bill produced theirs three years ago. | the name of God with a capital letter, would be to address him 4 
Mr. Kiteon tries to convict me of error in saying that church- | “ mr. john morley.”—I am, Sir, &c., D. 
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THE 
2 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
OO 
THE DEMISE OF THE CROWN IN HAWAII. 
[From A CORRESPONDENT.] 

[We have been favoured with the following extracts from 
private letters, which, though now a little out of date, contain so 
much more minute an account of events in which most of our 
readers will take an interest than any which we at least have seen 
in print, that we do not scruple to bring them before our readers. 


—ED. Spe ctator.] 
“ Flonolulu, December 14, 1872. 


“A great event happened here last Wednesday, King Kame- 
hameha V. died on the forty-second anniversary of bis birth. 
had been ill for several months, but not dangerously ; at least, 
according to his ministers and physicians, there was no cause for 
alarm; but he had not been seen for many weeks, and the last 
nine days his ministers were not admitted, still they persisted in 
saying all was well. T felt sure that something serious was 
the matter, and therefore was not surprised when on the morning 
of his birthday, at ten o’clock, his death was announced. It 
seems that Dr. H , his physician and chief minister, was quite 
unprepared for it, but the great trouble is that he died without 
appointing a successor. At his death-bed he was entreated to do 
30, but no one could induce him, and now the country is really 
without a king and without a constitution. The late King 
died from excess of fat, and no other disease. He was an 
immense man, and he would take no exercise to keep himself 
in health, and it is said his heart was so enveloped in fat 
that it could not act properly. It was a singular thing, was 
it not, that he should die on his birthday? On the following 
day there was a lying-in state from ten till two, which is always 
a grand ceremony. The natives have a way of embalming the 
body, or of course this would be impossible in such a climate, and 
considering the immense size of the man. Even with this pre- 
caution it was necessary to burn a quantity of incense during the 
time, and they were obliged to close the room an hour sooner than 
was intended. TI—— wished me to go, as it is quite a sight, and 
he said I should be sorry afterwards if I had not seen it. Mrs. 
A—, J W , and I waited at Mrs. M s, while T 




















went officially with the French commissioner, and then he came to | 
fetch us. The palace yard was full of natives, and the soldiers and | 


household troops were all round the palacedoors. Everything was 
hung with black, the soldiers ‘carried arms’ as ‘T’ and I 
passed them. The body of the King was on a bier in the 





centre of the room, raised nearly fifteen feet from the ground. | 


It was in a slightly reclining position, and it was dressed in a uni- 


form of scarlet and blue. ‘The bier was covered first with a piece 


of cloth of silver which had been the King’s mother’s wedding- | 
dress, and had been used for the same purpose for his sister and | 


mother. As this King was the last of his family, it was put in the 
coffin with him. 
piece of plate, but what it was we have not yet discovered. On 
each side of this was a plate of incense, which was being continually 
replenished. At the feet were the ministers, standing in full 
uniform; around the body were the staff-officers, the officers of 


the household troops, the volunteer cavalry and infantry, and | 


others, all in full uniform; at the head were two Freemasons. 
‘Twelve of the lesser Princes stood around, waving kahilis. 
the Chieftainesses stood at the side of the body, holding a sponge 
up to the mouth and nose. This must be the most dreadful post 
of all, yet none but chiefs and chieftainesses are allowed to touch 
the body. Queen Emma held the sponge when we were there. 
When Mrs. D went, Mrs. B was holding it. ‘There 
was a constant stream of people, walking two and two, 
through the room, and as they entered the door, the natives 
would commence their dreadful wailing, and continue it while 
they walked pass the body and out at the other door. It is im- 








possible to describe this sound, you must hear it to understand it. | 


Very soon after we left they closed the room and the body was put 
into the leaden coffin, which, I am told, weighed 700 lbs. None 
but chiefs and chieftainesses may touch it, and fancy such people 
as Mrs. B and Queen Emma helping to lift this mountain of a 
man, who weighed 21 stone! He died on December 11, and is to 
be buried on January 17, if possible, and all that time the chiefs with 
the kahilis must relieve each other, and one of the chieftainesses 
With one of the staff officers must watch beside the coffin. Every 
night there are hula-hulas or native dances and songs in honour 
of the late King, and these will probably be continued till after the 
funeral. We are rather afraid that there will be trouble when the 
new King is elected, for there are seven possible candidates. 





Queen Emma, who has not much chance, I think ; Mrs. Pome | 


He | 


On a table, at the head, was a very handsome | 


One of | 


| who was the King’s choice, but who would not accept the succes- 
sion from him; Ruth, the King’s sister, who has an adopted son, 
a very fine young native about seventeen years old, who was 
educated at Mr. A——’s, and whom I have heard recite the ‘Lay’ 
of Horatius Cocles. (Should Ruth be Queen, he would follow.) 
But I think the most probable one is Prince William Lunalilo, a 
fine clever young man; he is the highest chief in the islands, and 
is a favourite with the natives. Then there is David Kalakaua, 
too, elder brother of the adopted son of Ruth mentioned already. 
I think it lies between him and William, but altogether it is ‘a 
nice mess.’ Everyone is going into mourning. .... . 


“ January 14, 1873. 


‘We have gone through great changes since I last wrote, but I 
| must try to give a connected account of the events as they occurred. 
On New Year's Day a poll was held for Lunalilo all over the 
islands, when the votes were unanimous for him, and the feeling 
amongst the natives so strongly in his favour, that they actually 
threatened with death any representative who should dare to 
| Support any other candidate. Seeing that their chances were hope- 
| less, all the claimants withdrew excepting Colonel David Kalakaua, 
| who until the evening before the election felt pretty confident of 
| success. While matters were thus in abeyance, the time for the 
| King’s funeral arrived. It was fixed for Tuesday, the 7th of Jan- 
| uary; on the 8th, the nobles and representatives were to meet and 
| elect the new Sovereign. On Monday night the palace grounds were 
| thrown open. The King’s remains lay in state in the magnificent 
| coffin provided ; and the hula-hulas went on from seven o'clock to 
| twelve. Every night since the King’s death these dances had been 
| taking place, but foreigners had not before been admitted, and of 
course the dancers concentrated all their efforts on the night on 
| which the public was invited to attend. The staff officers had 
| been obliged to relieve each other in attendance during the 
| whole four weeks, and the kahilis never stopped waving 
|over the coffin. As I had never seen any of these dances, 
| T took me and J W down about eight o'clock. 
The palace is a square building, with verandahs all round, 
and a broad flight of steps at each side leading to a wide avenue. 
| The front and back steps were occupied by officers of the body- 
guard, the staff officers and ministers being on the verandahs and 
in the throne room. Only ‘the favoured few’ were admitted to 
the verandahs, but the grounds were thronged with spectators, 
native and foreign. T took us up, and we passed through the 
palace to the front verandah, where there was most to be seen. 
The pictures presented by different Sovereigns to the Kamehbamehas 
were all hung with crape. The throne room was ‘ tabu,’ but 
the windows were wide open, and we could see into it from the 
verandah. The coffin was covered by a magnificent black velvet 
pall, embroidered with coats of arms, &c., in brilliant-coloured 
silks, At the foot was a black velvet cushion, edged with gold 
lace, on which lay the late King’s bat andsword. On another were 
arranged his orders and medals. At the head was the crown covered 
| with crape. The six chiefs stood round with the small kabilis, and 
the large ones—which were to be carried next day—were placed in 
stands in different parts of the room. Some of them were as much 
as two feet in diameter. ‘There were sixteen in the throne room 
| and some in the entrance hall. They are made of feathers, each 
kahili of a different colour; they are very beautiful things, and 
added much to the appearance of the room. When we were satis- 
fied with our inspection, we went to look at the hula-hulas, and 
sat down on the verandah opposite the principal party of dancers, 
| which consisted of five native women and one little girl dressed in 
the proper hula costume. A carpet or mat was spread on the 
ground, on which the girls stood facing the palace. The dresses 
were short, of a brownish-yellow silk. I supposed it to be the 
native ‘tapa,’ until a man joined them with a tapa skiré, 
when I saw the difference. ‘The native shoe was edged at 
the ankle with a ruffle of white feathers. Sitting in a row 
behind the women were the men, with the drums, made of 
two calabashes of peculiar shape. They keep time with these, 
striking them on the ground, which produces a dull, booming 
'sound. The dancers sing a peculiar shout. I feel perfectly 
unable to give you any idea of the hula in a letter; it must be 
| seen to be comprehended. The dance consists in the movements 
of the hands and arms, while the feet keep up a constant step. 
The marvellous part of it is the power they seem to have of 
moving the middle of the body, while the legs and upper part are 
perfectly still. ‘This swinging gets wilder and wilder ; occa 
sionally they would stop to take breath, and then all commence 
again, and go on till you expect them to drop from fatigue. A 
little to the left were a number of old women executing the sitting 
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hula, accompanied by a monotonous chant on three notes. They | use all his influence in the right direction. ‘The Minister of the 
seemed to ask questions of one neighbour and retail the | Interior is E. O. Hall, one of the American missionaries ; he ig a 
answer to the other, with incessant bows. Opposite one of | man who commands the respect of all people, for his integrity and 
the side verandahs was a single native woman, apparently re- | simple-mindedness. The Minister for Foreign Affairs ig Mr 
citing some long native song, accompanying herself with dancing | Bishop, who seems just the man for the post, a thorough gentle. 
and drumming. Each party of performers was surrounded | man, and one of much experience and sound principles. The 
by torches and lanterns. Opposite the throne-room was a/ Minister of Finance is Mr. Sterling, the only one of the late 
company of natives, who had come down to sing to the King a| King’s Ministers who retains his portfolio. Altogether, T— ig 
‘kanikau,’ or song in honour of the dead. The voices were! very well satisfied with the new Cabinet. 
beautiful, and we thoroughly enjoyed the wild style of the music. “ January 14, 1873, 
We had been there about half-an-hour when Ruth (the King’s! _‘‘ The late King was buried on the 11th. A service was held at 
sister) sent to request all foreigners to leave the palace.” the palace at ten o'clock, to which T and I were invited. } 
The following morning was the one fixed for the funeral, | VS placed where I had been placed on the day originally fixed for 


but unfortunately we had a heavy storm of southerly rain. It | the funeral. T had to sit with the other foreign representa- 











poured in torrents whilst T—— and I drove to the palace. tives. The coffin stood in the centre of the room, and though only 
We were shown into the entrance hall. After a few minutes | raised on 8 board a few inches thick, it is so immense that it came 
the chamberlain took me on his arm into the throne room, | UP 48 high as my elbow when T—— took me up to look at it. It 


and seated me in the second row of chairs at the head of the | was the handsomest thing I over cay made—of two kinds of native 
coffin, the first being reserved for the Royal family. Presently | wood, which take a high polish. It was as bright as a mirror, and 
Queen Emma arrived, and was conducted to her seat, and a few | the contrast between the light and dark wood was perfect. On 


others came in spite of the rain; but as this showed no sign of | the top was a silver plate, with a long inscription on it, and beauti- 
abating the ministers consulted together, and finally decided fully chased. At the head was carved in wood the appearance of 
to put off the funeral until Saturday, as the intervening | * cushion, and on it rested a crown, in relief, of frosted silver. Six 
days would be filled up with the election, &c., of the new King. | chiefs stood on each side waving kahilis, six waved one way and 
It seemed strange to elect a king, and have rejoicings for him, | *iX the other; then they changed and waved the opposite way, 
while his predecessor lay unburied. T was very anxious | then they all waved towards the coffin, and so on. These changes 
indeed about the events of the next day, indeed he had felt| Were all made simultaneously and without a sound. One kabili 
matters to be so unsatisfactory that he had sent for a man-of-war | Stood at each corner of the coffin, one in each corner of the room, 
from Esquimault. An American man-of-war was in port, and all | &c., making sixteen, besides the black ones in use. After some 
the marines were ordered to be ready to land at ten minutes’| time came the English clergy to perform the service, ushered 
notice. Had there been any opposition to the wishes of the| in by a native boy in a white surplice, bearing a tall brass 
people, anything might have happened, their excitement was so | TOSS, who was followed by the choristers and women in 
great. Fortunately, Kalakaua’s supporters became convinced at|Ssurplices and white dresses, all natives; then the bishop's 
last that he had not a chance, and his name was quietly with-|crozier was borne in before the bishop, who was followed 
drawn. Lunalilo was therefore elected unanimously to the throne by his clergy. ‘Then the royal procession arrived, first King 
of the Hawaiian Islands. The rejoicings were very great. The | Lunalilo, with the late King’s sister. He took his seat in a 
town was illuminated with Chinese lanterns, &c. ; the valley road | Velvet chair at the head of the corpse, she at his left and Queen 
was a blaze of light. T—— thought it so out of place while the Emma at his right. The other seats were occupied by high chief- 
late King was unburied that he would do nothing himself. As 1 | tainesses. On the side of the coffin, opposite ‘[T——, stood a young 
was getting into the carriage to come home, (iovernor D——, one | Chief of whom I have often spoken as coming to our house—he 
of the high officials, said, ‘Good evening, madam. Shall I find| wore one of the ancient feather cloaks—yellow, red, and black, 
Mr. D —— anywhere at hand? I have a message from the King: | which came down below his knees. ‘The ordinary burial service 
Will you tell Mr. D that seats will be reserved for him to- | was then read—prayers and psalms in native language. Archdeacon 
morrow at Kawaiiahao Church ?” The King was to take the oath | Mason delivered a eulogium on the late King, after which the hyma 
to the Constitution the next day. Accordingly we went at twelve, |‘ When our heads are bowed with woe’ was sung in native, and 
and found the church crammed to suffocation. We were shown to | concluded the service in the palace. 

a seat, behind that of the Royal family, with the other foreign) ‘‘The task of moving the coffin now began—its prodigious 
representatives. After waiting a short time we heard an immense | weight (1,850 lbs.) rendering it a work of great difficulty, but the 
cheering outside, and Lunalilo entered, with the Chief Justice and | arrangement of rollers, &c., was splendid, which was fortunate, 
Ministers, and seated himself in the chair that does duty for a | as the coffin itself was not allowed to be touched at all. As soon 
throne, and which was covered by the Royal feather cloak. At the | a8 the coffin was safely in the hearse, I was taken to my carriage 
King’s left stood Chief Justice Allen, ready to administer the|and drove home. T—— had to walk in the procession to the 
oath ; behind the throne stood the three Ministers, and behind | mausoleum, a distance of two miles ; thestreets were thronged with 
them the staff-officers. On each side of the throne stood a man | spectators, and every available space on the valley road was 
with a kahili, dressed in a short cape of yellow, red, and black | Occupied. From our garden we could see nearly all the 
feathers, arranged in a pattern, and two others, similarly attired,| way to the mausoleum, for the trees had been trimmed 
stood at the foot of the platform. First a long extempore|to let the kahilis pass. The King was accompanied by 
prayer was offered in native by the pastor of Kawaiiahao his father. It must seem strange to you to hear of the King’s 
Church, then Colonel D. Kalakaua, who stood at the King’s left, | own father ; you will wonder why he was not made king before his 
had to read a paper in Hawaiian stating that at a meeting of the son, but in these islands the descent is through the mother, and 
legislative assembly on January 8, William Charles Lunalilo had | Lunalilo’s mother claims to be a daughter of Kamehameha I. 
been unanimously elected King of Hawaii Nei. It was rathera hard | The procession came on very slowly, the Bishop walking in his 
task for the defeated candidate, but he did it bravely ; then Judge | full canonicals, with his crozier borne before him, and his clergy 
Allen did the same thing in English, after which he administered | and choristers in surplices and college caps. When it reached the 
the oath to the Constitution. Kalakaua then came forward and | rising groucd they had to take the hearse ata trot, for if they had 
said in native, ‘God save the King!’ Judge Allen repeated it in | had any stoppage, the horses would never have been able to stir 
English, and then a deafening cheer came from all the congrega- | the immense weight again. All the different orders of people, 
tion and the crowd without. King Lunalilo rose and bowed Oddfellows, Freemasons, &c., wore their badges, and the scarlet 
several times, and when the noise had ceased he read his speeches, | shirts of the firemen produced a very pretty effect. Arrived at the 
first in native, then in English, one to the nobles and representa- | mausoleum, the wailing that proceeded from the immense crowd 
tives, and one to the Hawaiian people; after this the organ | of natives could be distinctly heard from our house. It must have 
pealed forth, and the King walked out, bowing on every side to | been trying to poor Queen Emma to sit in the mausoleum, with 
the people, while the choir of the church sang the native version her back to the coffins of her husband and son ; and for Lunalilo, 
of ‘God Save the King.’ Lunalilo is a tall, well-made, hand- | who could hardly help remembering that he would be the next king 
some native, very dark, but without the thick heavy features) brought there.” 
f0 common among his race. He looked particularly well 














this day, with the scarlet ribbon of royalty across his breast ; | A R i 

he is a clever man, too, and well informed. I am thank- | acetals 

ful to say, Lunalilo has chosen for his Ministers good and trust- THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

worthy men. The Attorney-General is Frank Judd, T——’s old| A TENDENCY to a better class of portraiture, a more than usual 


friend ; there is no doubt he is earnest and conscientious, and will| admixture of good landscapes with many bad ones, and some 
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Jiminution of the number of made-up pictures of historic scenes, 
are three things to be thankful for in the present Exhibition. But 
the mass of pictures are of the usual quality ; ordinary thread- 
pare motives being repeated ad nauseam, and loftiness of aim, 
where it exists, being generally compensated for by feebleness of 
execution. 
jmagination may easily be numbered on the fingers, and as far as 
we have yet been able to count, they amount to two, namely, 
Mr. Alma-Tadema and Mr. Poynter. The former has never 
to our knowledge painted anything so pictorially complete and 
beautiful as his Rembrandt-like Egyptian composition of ‘‘'The 
Death of the Firstborn” (1,033), the solemn grandeur of which 
would not be made more impressive by any words of ours. Mr. 
Poynter's “‘ Fight between More of More Hall and the Dragon of 
Wantley ” (541) is of a different order and easier to understand, 
and the qualities it displays are just those in which Mr. Tadema 
is most deficient, a largeness of line and vigorous action of 
the figure. Both in choice of subject and in its treat- 
ment Mr. Poynter is more fortunate than he was in the 
companion picture which he exhibited last year. He has more 
scope for originality, being bound by no particular con- 
yentions of school or treatment; he is not subjected to a com- 
parison with classic of renaissance models, as in his ‘ Perseus 
and Andromeda ;” nor is there any of the revived medizvalism 
connected with the prowess of More of More Hall, which modern 
poets and painters have cast about the valiant deeds of King 


Arthur and his knights. All we know of the fight with the Dragon | 


of Wantley is from a satiric ballad preserved in the ‘‘ Percy 
Reliques,” which to modern readers is more suggestive of the pan- 


tomime combats of Mr. W. H. Payne and his stage successor Mr. | 


Frederick Vokes, than of any serious story about which one is 
required to be peculiarly pompous and grave. Mr. Poynter has 
obviously had this ballad in his mind in choosing his scene ‘ on 
the hill-edge near fair Petheram,” but he has managed to raise 
his version of the story to a spbere of heroism much higher than 
the boards of Drury Lane. More of More Hall is just the 
sort of determined, wiry squire who would enjoy the work in 
hand, and carry it to the end, and the dragon is a magnificent 
monster. There is nothing at all comic about the proceeding. 
It has been a terribly serious fight, and the dying dragon, with its 
broken wings, and the knight with his swashing blow, are depicted 
with a degree of vigorous drawing which is uncommon in English 
art. The tree-trunks and branches have a reptilic growth about 
them that accords with the monster’s writhing spine and the coil 
of his tail, and the cold, blue, east-wind aspect of the Yorkshire 


hills indicates the very kind of day that the Rev. Canon Kingsley | 


would have selected as most appropriate for the accomplishment of 
such an heroic task. Another combat of two, no less vigorous 
in its way, is Mr. Heywood Hardy’s powerful piece of 
animal painting (126), of two life-sized lions struggling in 
a deadly embrace; one of the most promising pictures of 
its kind that has been exhibited at the Academy for a long 
time past. 

The gap left by the death of George Mason is the more felt 
by reason of the absence of anything from the hand of Mr. 
Walker. Painters of modern rustic life, who are able to draw 
therefrom a simple, unaffected grace, instead of attempting to add 
to it some conventional prettiness or sentiment of their own, are 
rare enough; and although these two masters have each their 
artistic offspring, but few of these are as yet quite strong enough 
torunalone. Mr. Walker's influence has more especially made itself 
felt among the class of artists who draw forthe wood-engravers; and 
when they take up the brush they for the most part adhere to a kind 
of mannerism from which their leader has in a great degree freed 
himself. This defect is apparent in Mr. Herkomer's picture of 
German peasants at rest, ‘ After the toil of the day” (657), by 
the doorways and along the road of a river-side village. Every 
figure and group is in itself charmingly natural and graceful, and 
the whole well put together, but it is sadly deficient in colour, and 
the device of enclosing the figures in distinct outlines, though 
necessary in some kinds of engraving, becomes in painting a 
mere trick to save trouble. Mr. Mason’s influence is possibly to 
be traced in a well-painted evening scene (636) by Mr. P. R. 
Morris, of a village girl receiving her mother’s farewell blessing in 
the road, while the waggon waits. Yet there is a broad distinction 
between the sentiment of a picture of this kind and that of Mr. 
Mason’s works. He never attempted to depict an incident in- 
spiring a deep personal sympathy of this kind. In his works the 
figures and the landscape were united and interwoven, as well as 
harmonised, in a common pathos; and this gave them a peculiar 
charm, arising mainly from their power of imparting a feeling of 


Painters whose works show anything like poetic | 


| repose. This can never be derived in a like degree from the 
representation of a single act in life, of an exceptional and indivi- 
| dual interest. In a picture like Mr. Morris's, excellent as it is, 
and however completely the figures and the landscape agree 
with each other in sentiment, the one must be regarded 
as secondary to the other. We are not quite sure, in the 
present case, which is the first in point of interest. For 
our own part, we are inclined to dwell with pleasure on the quiet 
landscape, and to feel a little put out by the presence of a pair of 
throbbing hearts in the foreground. There is really more in 
/common with the sentiment of George Mason in the group of 
| peasant children at the river-side watching the floating “ Lady 
of Shalott” in Mr. A. Hughes’s picture (949), though there is 
nothing else in it which connects itself with his work in the 
slightest degree. ‘There is not the same objection to Mr. 
| Boughton’s choice of subject in his picture called “ The 
Heir” (1,062). Here, a pretty, pale-faced orphan, walking with 
a sad-looking, stately governess, among the falling autumn leaves 
of his ancestral estate, is simply set before us in the ordinary 
| course of his solitary life; and the quiet expanse of well-kept 
vegetation within the park palings is essential to the story. You 
| have no necessity to mark a momentary expression, but have time 
to take notice of the pure light and sweet air, the spreading oak 
and silver birch, the deer in the half-distance, and the tall 
| negro (rather too tall, by the way) leading his young master’s 
| pretty white pony, and then to return and look again at the 
lonely little boy, with his gentle face and big dog, and the 
old retainer making his bow as he pauses from sweeping up the 
| leaves. 

But the main strength of the Exhibition consists in portraiture, 
and here Mr. Millais stands pre-eminent; at least in painting, for 
Mr. Woolner is fairly entitled to a similar position among portrait- 
| sculptors, by virtue of his fine and most characteristic sitting figure 

of the late Master of Trinity, Dr. Whewell (1516), and his admirable 
| bust of the late Professor De Morgan (1549). Mr. Millais’s six con- 
tributions have all that sort of individuality which would give them 
the right, to a certain extent, to be regarded as portraits ; though 
three of them are so treated and entitled as to bring them also 
| within the class of model-studies, painted with a more or less con- 
ventional motive. A handsome lady in black and crimson (1005), 
| with crushed orange-blossoms in her hand, and a background of 
the leaves and fruit, tells the old story of the “sweet dream 
destroyed”; a fresh-coloured lass in flowered petticoat collects 
“ New-laid Eggs” (260), and a nice little girl, the painter's 
daughter, sits straight before us in Reynolds-like pose, with a black 
kitten in her lap as an illustration of ‘“ Early Days” (29). 
But it is in the two specimens of unmixed portraiture, the grand 
old lady, ‘‘ Mrs. Heugh” (21), with her grey parrot, and the 
handsome, self-possessed figure of Mrs. Bischoffsheim (228), in all 
the dignity and adornment of modern fashion, that Mr. Millais 
shows his peculiar strength. He becomes year by year more 
inimitable, because he allows himself more and more to fol- 
low his own natural bent as a realistic painter, painting more 
| exclusively what he sees before him, and deriving from it a 
more and more masterly breadth of impression. Holbein him- 
self was not more fearlessly uncompromising in his resolve 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, than Millais is in these two pictures. He sets the 
artifices of the perruquier and the perfumer before our eyes, with 
as marked an intention as the old Court painter could show 
in depicting the personal defects of his sitters. But our modern 
master has acquired a varied eye for harmonious colour such as 
Holbein never had, and can combine beauty with truth in a way 
which he never tried. Had Mr. Whistler the naming of these 
pictures, he might call one a symphony in black and brown, the 
other a cantata in pink and white. If the colouring of the latter 
is in admirable keeping with the ideal of a well-nurtured com- 
plexion in full bloom, there is no less happy a harmony of line in 
the former, where the curves of the white cap and black silk 
dress and trimming of the apron are in admirable accord with 
the wrinkles of age and the rows of feathers of the grey parrot. 
Mr. Millais’s remaining picture is an excellent likeness of Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett (598.) We must reserve for further notice the 
{ portraits by other artists. 

The arrangement of the landscapes is remarkable for the un- 
wonted prominence given to a large work by Mr. Brett, a very 
marvellous study (681) of granite boulders on the beach near 
the Land’s End ; but to give this its proper position in a general 
estimate of the landscapes now at Burlington House would require 
a longer discussion than we can enter upon now. 
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RED COTTON NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY.* 

Mr. Browninc is the most abrupt and inquisitive of imaginative 
writers. His works often remind us more of the manner half 
amused, half grotesque, and wholly indifferent to human judg- 
ments, with which a sagacious raven inspects the domestic 
arrangements of our imperfect world, anxious to get a fresh 
and original view of them, not a view which would win its 
way to any of our hearts, than of the rich and sympathetic, if 
prejudiced picture which one is accustomed to look for from a 
poet. He seems to hold his head on one side and find a sort 
of hoarse, unearthly amusement even at the very heart of the 
tragedy to which he pierces, so that while no one can say he is 
too hard upon sin or too tender to folly, it is yet often quite 
impossible to get rid of the feeling that he is scrutinising both 
rather ‘for information’s sake,”—as a hospital physician enters 
into all the symptoms of a very rare disease which he has not the 
slightest hope of curing or alleviating, but not the less feels it a 
privilege to witness,—than for any spell which they have laid upon 
his imagination. In that finest, perhaps, of all his efforts, the 
picture of Pompilia in The Ring and the Book, he rose almost 
entirely out of this region of inquisitive analysis, but even in that 
great poem he compensated himself for the depth of feeling in his 
pictures of Pompilia and Caponsacchi, by vivisecting Count 
Guido with a terribly cold scientific curiosity, and making such a 
study even of the fine old Pope, as laid the springs of his conduct 
alittletoo bare and dry. But in this grotesquely-named and gro- 
tesquely-conceived poem, the tragedy is all lost in the oddity of treat- 
ment and the profusion of side-glances the poet keeps taking at his 
subject. As artists hold their heads on one side to renew the fresh- 
ness of the impression which a landscape makes upon them, so in 
this poem from beginning to end Mr. Browning seems always trying 
to renew his impression of the whole strange and not very agree- 
able substance of his story, by a succession of half-dry, half- 
quizzical glances at it, glances too amused and critical to be in 
keeping with the character of the story. And the effect is, as we 
have said, to give a painful sense of moral vivisection, of an analysis 
entered into from mere moral curiosity rather than imaginative 
sympathy. 

The poem is dedicated to Miss Thackeray, and Mr. Browning 
tells, in his own peculiar, abrupt style, how he met Miss Thackeray 
in a very sleepy little village on the Norman coast, which Miss 
Thackeray, with her playful humour, called ‘*‘ White-Cotton-Night- 
Cap Country,” partly from the sleeping costume of its women, and 


partly from the profound effect of drowsiness produced on those | 


who had lived in the great world. ‘This induces the poct to muse 
on night-caps, to imagine himself in a great museum of night-caps, 
—the night-caps of celebrated people of alJ sorts down to the cap 
the hangman draws over the eyes of the condemned, till it occurs 
to him that France is rather more celebrated for its red night-cap, 
called the Phrygian cap of liberty, than even for its white :— 
« Well, it is French, and here we are in France: 

It is historic, and we live to learn, 

And try to learn by reading story-books, 

It is an incident of "Ninety-two, 

And, twelve months since, the Commune had the sway. 

Therefore resolve that, after all the Whites 

Presented you, a solitary Red 

Shall pain us both, a minute and no more! 


Do not you see poor Louis pushed to front 
Of palace-window, in persuasion’s name, 

A spectacle above the howling mob 

Who tasted, as it were, with tiger-smack, 
The outstart, the first spirt of blood on brow, 


The Phrygian symbol, the new crown of thorns, 
The Cap of Freedom? See the feeble mirth 


At odds with that half-purpose to be strong 
And merely patient under misery ! 
And note the ejaculation, ground so hard 


Between his teeth, that only God could hear, 
As the lean, pale, proud insignificance, 

With the sharp-featured, liver-worried stare 
Out of the two grey points that did him stead 
And passed their eagle-owner to the front 
Better than his mob-elbowed under-size,— 
The Corsican lieutenant commented, 

‘Had I but one good regiment of my own, 
How soon should volicys to the due amount 
Lay stiff upon the strect-flags this canaille ; 
As for the droll there, he that plays the king 
And screws out smile with a Red night-cap on, 
He’s done for! Somebody must take his place.’ 
White Cotton Night-cap Country: excellent! 
Why not Red Cotton Night-cap Country too?” 





* Red Cotton Night-Cap Country; or, Turf and Towers. By Robert Browning. 
London: Smith and Elder. 


That is perhaps the finest passage in the poem. That cap of 
liberty has indeed proved a ‘crown of thorns’ to all who, unpre- 
| pared, have put it on; yet the metaphor misleads, for the crown 
| of thorns was a true crown only because it was suffering borne for 
| others, but the cap of liberty, where it has carried most benefit, has 
| been a fool’s cap too, because they who wore it were unprepared 
| for it, and became its victims. Sut to return to the poem 
| Having thus suggested that France has bitterer moods, even under 
the seemingly sleepy Conservatism of her people, than the White. 
| night-cap would symbolise, the poet suggests that perhaps even in 
| that sleepy neighbourhood which his fair friend had named White 
Cotton Night-cap Country, there might be traces of this fiercer 
disposition, which ought to be symbolised by the red cotton night. 
| cap, and so leads us gradually into a weird story of sin and super. 
stition which has been unravelled in a recent French trial, and 
| the scene of the most tragic incident in which had been in the 
|immediate neighbourhood of the sleepy Norman village. The 
| hero of the story is the eldest son of a rich Paris jeweller, half of 
Spanish, half of French blood,—profoundly and fanatically super- 
| stitious, also full of the eager voluptuous French nervonsnesg 
| which rebels in its very nature against the grim yoke of the 
| Spanish form of faith, and also disposes the mind upon which that 
| joke is forced, to bring the faith it accepts to book, and test it 
| practically by its own tests. But we will quote Mr. Browning's 
| own analysis :— 
“ This son and heir then of the jeweller, 

Monsieur Léonce Miranda, at his birth, 

Mixed the Castilian passionate blind blood 

With answerable gush, his mother’s gift, 

Of spirit, French and critical and cold. 

Such mixture makes a battle in the brain, 

Ending as faith or doubt gets uppermost ; 

Then will has way a moment, but no more, 

So nicely-balanced are the adverse strengtha, 

And victory entails reverse next time. 

The tactics of the two are different 

And equalise the odds: for blood comes first, 

Surrounding life with undisputed faith. 

But presently, a new antagonist, 

By scarce-suspected passage in the dark, 

Steals spirit, fingers at each crevice found 

Athwart faith’s stronghold, fronts the astonished man: 

‘Such pains to keep me far, yet here stand I, 

Your doubt inside the faith-defence of you!’” 

Perhaps the poet's analysis is hardly always consistent with itself. 
Once Mr. Browning represents his hero as of a merely “leaning 
| nature,” and says of him that when his brother died, he, 

“Meant to lean 

By nature, needs must shift his leaning-place 
To his love’s bosom from his brother’s neck, 
Or fall flat, unrelieved of freight sublime.” 





| Yet neither the cold, thrifty profligacy which is attributed to the 
| hero at the outset of his career before he comes to love really at 

all, nor the reckless passion of his love when he does fall in love, 
| nor the vehemence of his attachment to his mother, nor the fierce 

remorse which makes him burn off his guilty hands, as he calls 
| them, the hands with which he had written such heaps of love- 
| letters to the object of his passion, nor the fanatical ecstacy (as 
| Mr. Browning interprets it) of the last and fatal act which ends 
| his life, is quite consistent with the merely dependent leaning 
| nature here ascribed to him. He must have been hard and ruth- 
| less till his affection was roused, and then liable to almost any 
| excess of spontaneous passion. ‘The man who could burn off his 
| own hands in his remorse, crying out, “ Burn, burn, purify,” and 
} again, who could exclaim,— 
“Why am I hindered when I would be pure ? 

Why leave the sacrifice still incomplete ? 

She holds me,—I must have more hands to burn! ‘ 


was not a merely dependent creature. He may have had but little 
| will, as distinguished from passion ; still, gusts of impulse so violent, 
| and unreflected from any other mind, are hardly characteristics 
of mere dependence or ‘‘ of much affection and some foolishness,” 
as Mr. Browning also describes it. We do not call the cyclones 
| dependent, even though they are doubtless dependent on some 
| natural law or other outside themselves ; and it seems hardly apt 
to describe any mind that had passed through the phases of the 
' coldest and most selfish lust, the most profound devotedness of 
earthly affection, and spasms of self-forgetting asceticism and 
fanatical rapture, merely as one “of much affection and some 
| foolishness.” Though these terms may be really applicable, 
‘they are surely inadequate. And this seems to us the chief 
blot on Mr. Browning’s poem, that in spite of all bis quizz- 
cal side-glances at his hero, and his imaginative analysis of 
‘that hero’s fervent desire to test and show his faith in the 
| miraculous help he only half believed in, by the fatal leap 
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from his own tower which caused his death, we do not get a} guess at. But there are very few passages the meaning of which 


really satisfying picture of the man at all, but only a number of 
rather inquisitive researches into his moral anatomy. We seem to 
see in the story something of the figure of the traditional Ignatius 
Loyola, without his strong will,—a man who had been profligate, 
and who had yet great capacities for both superstition and faith, 
but who, unlike Loyola, was neverin any degree master of himself, 
and passed from earthly love to raptures of earthly religion in 
somewhat sudden and violent bounds. ‘This is hardly the character 
Mr. Browning delineates, though it is the one his story seems to 
require ; and on the whole, we are disappointed with his develop- 
ment of the battle between the Spanish and the French blood in 
his hero’s veins. It is coldly analytical, without quite justifying 
iteelf as true. 

The picture of the not very pure heroine, “the medium 
article,” who is mistress to two or three men before she knows 
and becomes really faithful to the hero, is more consistent and 
subtle. She is one who is capable only of a second-rate love. who 
cannot so redeem herself by love as to rise to that height where 
love forgets itself in the desire to minister to another’s good. But 
in the second stage she is complete of her kind,—one who can 
reflect perfectly the wishes of those whom they love and who can 
heal the wounds in their self-esteem :— 

“Born, bred, with just one instinct,—that of growth : 
Her quality was, caterpillar-like, 
To all-unerringly select a leaf 
And without intermission feed her fill, 
Become the Painted Peacock, or belike 
The Brimstone-wing, when time of year should suit; 
And ‘tis a sign (say entomologists) 
Of sickness, when the creature stops its meal 
One minute, either to look up to heaven, 
Or turn asid x change of aliment. 
No doubt there was a certain ugliness 





In the beginning, as the grub grew worm: 
She could not find the proper plant at once, 
But crawled and fumbled through a whole parterre. 


Was he for pastime? Who so frolic-fond 

As Clara? Had he a devotion-fit ? 

Clara grew serious with like qualm, be sure! 

In health and strength he,—healthy too and strong, 

She danced, rode, drove, took pistol-practice, fished, 
Nay, ‘managed sea-skiff with consummate skill.’ 

In pain and weakness, he,—she patient watched 

And wiled the slow drip-dropping hours away, 

She bound again the broken self-respect, 

She picked out the true meaning from mistake, 

Praised effort in each stumble, laughed ‘ Well-climbed !’ 
When others groaned * None ever grovelled so!’ 

‘Rise, you have gained experience !’ was her word; 

‘Lie satisfied, the ground is just your place!’ 
They thought appropriate counsel. ‘Live, not die, 
And take my full life to eke out your own.’ 


‘But—loved him?’ Friend, I do not praise her love; 
True love works never for the loved one so, 

Nor spares skin-surface, smoothening truth away. 
Love bids touch truth, endure truth, and embrace 
Truth, though, embracing truth, love erush itself. 







hip not me, but God!’ the angels urge : 
»ve’s grandeur : still, in pettier love 
, cuish grade and grade. 





Shall mine degrade the velvet green and puce 
Of caterpillar, palmer-worm—or what— 

Ball in and out of ball, each ball with brush 
Of Venus fringe round the turquoise ere 





compare such paragon 

With any scarabwus of the brood 

That, born to fly, keeps wing in wing-case, walks 
ersistently a-trundling dung on earth ? 

Egypt may venerate such hierophants, 





That is a fine and subtle analysis, and apparently consistent with the 
miserable story. Butstill the heroine is so wholly the second figure 
in the piece, and the tragic incidents which give it ite interest keep, 
on the whole, so far clear of her, that it is hardly enough that this 
part of Mr. Browning's picture is really powerful. It is the tragedy 
that fascinates us, and the tragedy he treats in the same critical- 
gtotesque mood as he does the analysis of the lady, *‘ the medium 
article.” Now that mood may be adequate for the latter subject, 
but it is not for the first, and so the total effect upon us is that a 
very grim subject, full of tragic elements, has been rather coldly 
analysed and almost quizzed, instead of worked up into a tragic 
poen, 

As tostyle, we must add that there is far leas of obscurity, but 
also far less of fitful eloquence, than usual with Mr. Browning. 
There is the same faulty, short-hand, article-eliminating hurry of 
style, as if the poet had to get his story told within a certain 
number of minutes, and every superfluous word, and many words 
by no means superfluous, must therefore be left to the reader to 


is not quite clear at the second reading, and as our extracts will 
have shown, there are some of great subtlety and intellectual 
_vivacity. Still Mr. Browning has not succeeded in giving any 
| true poetic excuse for telling a story so full of disagreeable 
elements. When told, it fails to purify, as tragedy should, “ by 
| pity and by fear.” 


MR. TROLLOPE’S AUSTRALASIA.* 
| (FIRST NOTICE, 
Mr. Anruony Trotiore apparently aspires not merely to 
write as many novels as Alexandre Dumas, and (it is whispered) 
to surpass the mightiness of Nimrod in hunting, but will 
also essay to be a greater traveller than Marco Polo. 
His explorations have, however, hitherto been confined to 
our Colonial Empire, of which he has probably seen more 
than the oldest Governor on the Colonial-Office List. The 
‘diplomacy of postal contracts—a diplomacy in which skill and 
energy sometimes extort a brilliant success from adverse circum- 
stances, as Sir Charles Cowper has just proved at the expense of 
Victoria—originally led him to the West Indies, and thereupon 
| he wrote what remains—notwithstanding a wild theory about the 
| destiny and faculties of the Mulatto—his best-informed and most 
| Vivid book of travels. The book on North America is not, to our 
| mind, to be compared, either in point of thoroughness of study or 
picturesqueness of style, with the book on the West Indies; and 
| the Australian, or rather Australasian book does not give us cause 
| to regret that the severance of Mr. Trollope’s connection with the 
| Post Office will prevent his being sent to Africa to settle the diffi- 
| culties which have just arisen about the Cape Mail contract. In that 
event, we should no doubt have to look forward to two corpulent 
octavos about British Africa; and as those on Australia and New 
| Zealand may be best briefly described by the shaded, half-negative 
| epithet of Cockaigne as “not half bad,” it is to be feared that 
| Mr. Trollope’s next book of travels might indicate a further de- 
clension of power in that direction. ‘The moral, perhaps, of this 
| is that the time has come for Mr. Trollope to write, if possible, 
‘colonial novels, instead of colonial travels. Why mere Mayfair 
| over and over again? It never wearies, it never agitates. We 
hope to meet with Lady Glencora Palliser once more, are still in- 
| terested in the fortunes of Johuny Eames, patiently expect 
Phineas Finn’s return to Park Lane, and know for certain, 
happy in the knowledge, that we have not heard for the last time 
of the lady who stole her own diamonds. But are there not fresh 
fields in Jamaica and the pastures of Australia? for all their tinned 
{ mutton, are they not new? May not the mulatto murder, cannot 
| the squatter love? Mr. Trollope has written Irish novels, and 
| Clerical novels, as well as novels of High Life. Does life in the 
Colonies alone refuse to assume the complexion of romance ? 

It is not possible to read ten pages of this book without feeling 
what a weariness it must have been to Mr. Trollope to write it, 
and how, having written it, he utterly shrank from the task of 
revising it. He, whose style usually flows in such a clear, swift 
stream, writes for the first time in his life with obscurity and 
confusion. He repeats himself over and over and over again, 
almost if not in the very same words. ‘Thus, at p. 381 (Vol. I.), 
speaking of Ballaarat when the gold was first discovered there, 
he says, ‘* When the men who watched were finding nuggets of 

| gold before noon, and nuggets in the afternoon, aud nuggets at 
night, at what rate per annum and per week were you to pay your 

| magistrates and your constables?” At p. 404 he repeats the same 
idea thus,—** Who would be a clerk or a policeman, who even a 
commissiouer or a magistrate, when gold could be washed out of 
the dirt at the rate of ten ounces a day to each happy miner ?” 
At p. 383 we are told, almost in the very same words as at p. 416, 
how Geelong once aspired to rival Melbourne; how the Geelong 
and Melbourne Railway reduced it to the position of a great town 
on the road to Ballaarat; how, nevertheless, it has got pleasant 
gardens and fine buildings, but no longer aspires to the rank of a 
metropolis. These specimens are selected almost at random 
within the space of two chapters, written probably within a few 
hours of each other. They might, we venture to say, be multi- 
plied by the dozen. How often are we told the history of 
Australian coaching and the mystery of Australian jam? The 
author’s negligence seems to have bred a similar carelessness in the 
printers. The book abounds with errors of the press. 

We are greatly afraid, from these and other symptoms, that in 
Australia Mr. Trollope was much bored. In Australia, he says, 
nearly every one ‘‘ blows,”—and he defines the phrase, ‘* when a 
gentleman sounds his own trumpet, he blows.” When Mr. Trol- 





| * Australia and New Zealand. By Anthony Trollope. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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fope arrived at Melbourne, every one knew that he was sure to| to be said for this, as, indeed, there is much to be said for any theory, 
write at least one book about Australia. What a temptation to| No man can wish more heartily than a reviewer wishes, sometimes 
every one who met him to blow, for the strain taken up by Mr. | at least, that these were forbidden arts. We might add something 
‘Trollope might prove to be an accompaniment from the trumpet | to the ingenious and forcible arguments which Mr. Collins, unde. 
of Fame. Mr. Trollope, no longer fancy-free, as in the days of his| terred by the consciousness that he is himself a most flagrant 
West Indian wanderings, and forbidden by the fact that he had | offender, puts into the mouth of his squire. We find that thoge 
engaged beforehand to communicate his fresh impressions to the| persons who are fortunate enough to secure servants who cap 
world through the Daily Telegraph from meditating a great book | neither read nor write cannot be loud enough in praise of 
like De Tocqueville’s (of which he is not incapable, and which is| their many virtues. Almost everyone, again, must have observed 
due to Australia),—Mr. Trollope, we must sorrowfully say, con- | how commonly the mental power of children is dwarfed by the 
scious of being (so to speak) much blown upon, did not always} acquisition of this knowledge. ‘Their acute observation, their 
successfully resist the effects of that operation. Throughout the | astonishing tenacity of memory, are both impaired, and from 
colony of Victoria we feel that the trumpet is Mr. Rusden’s, being the most daring of metaphysicians, questioning of all 
though the music is Mr. Trollope’s. There are places, again,| things both in heaven and earth, they sink into common- 
where, in spite of a valiant resistance, he seems to have been place realists. ‘Those who write, however, as they naturally hope 
fairly ‘‘ besquattered.” The courtly civilities of governors were | to be read, must not permit themselves to argue the question, for 
not ungratefully received. In regard to Lord Canterbury’s ex-| which, indeed, this is scarcely the occasion, seeing that the 
traordinary conduct in refusing to dissolve Parliament when Mr. | novel has really very little to do with the ‘‘whim.” A writer 
‘Gavan Duffy’s Ministry was defeated, years ago, he says, ‘‘ My reli- | who should choose to take the necessary pains might make a 
ance on the discretion of the latter nobleman and on his knowledge of | curious and interesting analysis of the mental condition of an 
his duty as governor of a colony is so great, that I do not allow | intelligent man who should live in the midst of our many-sided 
myself to doubt that he was right,” and in the previous sentence | culture, without acquiring the use of the instruments by which it 
he says that Lord Canterbury was ‘‘ almost universally judged to | is commonly applied. Mr. Collins can hardly be said to have 
be right.” Yet he goes on to say, ‘* The minister, if he be ousted attempted this task. The subject indeed comes up pretty fre- 
by a majority in the House, should surely have a right to demand | quently, and there is plenty of lively talk about it, but Sylvester 
to ask (sic) what is the feeling of the country.” And he concludes, | and Sylvia—these are the names of Squire Silchester’s children— 








‘*T feel assured that they (Mr. Duffy’s Government) would have 
4 majority, had they been allowed to go to the country.” How to 
reconcile these four sentences one with another quite bafiles our 
ingenuity. The simple truth is that according to all the settled 
precedents of the Constitution, Mr. Duffy had precisely the same 
right to claim a dissolution as Mr. Gladstone had, if he had so 


elected when he was defeated on the Irish University Bill ; and no | 


**instructions from home,” such as Mr. Trollope alludes to, could, 


even if they existed (which we doubt), give to a colonial repre- | 
sentative of the Queen a power which Her Majesty would not | 


herself dream of asserting. Wherever a Colonial governor assumes 
a power of this kind in a colony to which Parliamentary govern- 
ment has been conceded his action is arbitrary, and should be 
severely chastised. Acts of such a nature are most seriously calcu- 
lated to shake the connection between the colonies and the Empire. 

We grieve to say that it is evident such a result would not 
shock the soul of Mr. Trollope. What his views as to the con- 
nection were when he went to Australia, we know not; but he 
has returned with a firm conviction that it is the duty of statesmen, 
both in England and at the Antipodes, to prepare gradually for 


separation, first by enabling the Colonies to form a Customs’ | 


Union, then a Confederation, and then a second edition of the 
United States. Mr. Trollope’s main argument on the subject 
seems to us to be a sort of fetish of “‘ manifest destiny.” ‘+ Does 


anybody believe,” he asks, ‘‘ that a population of twenty mil- | 


lions in Australia would remain subject to a population of 
forty millions in the British Isles?” It may be submitted 
that the population of Australia is not in any sense subject to the 


population of the United Kingdom. It is composed of self- | 


governing communities, administering their own affairs with the 
full powers of British freedom, attached to the Empire by loyalty to 


the same Crown, and only liable to be alienated from the Empire | 
by abuse of the powers of the Crown. It is, moreover, composed | 


of Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen mainly, almost exclusively. 
With what countenance can statesmen who administer an empire 
which contains hundreds of millions of men of utterly different 
races from our own talk of the duty of allegiance to them, while 
the bond of loyalty existing among Englishmen themselves is so 
glibly disparaged? It is not long since a Colonial Minister, 
addressing an audience of Australians, would not hesitate to hint 
at separation in a tone that would be treason at Calcutta, or even 
in Dublin, and that sometimes tempted us to think there was a time 
coming when loyalty should be regarded in this country as a ques- 
tion of longitude. When that day comes, it is not merely in 
Australia, but throughout its whole extent, that the Empire will 
perish, and we will add, deserve to perish, for it can only live by 
the virtues that founded and combined it. We cannot say how 


sincerely we regret that such is the chief lesson to be deduced from 


Mr. Trollope’s Australian pilgrimage. 


SQUIRE SILCHESTER’S WHIM.* 
Ine “whim” of Squire Silchester is to bring up his son and 
daughter without teaching them toread and write. There is much 














* Squire Silchester’s Whit By Mortimer Collins. 3 vols. London: HLS. King 


and Co. 1873. 


do not seem to differ from other people. ‘The fact is that though 
| we see them or hear them constantly throughout the story, we are 
| not made to know much about them. ‘l'‘hough Mr. Collins has 
| not any very great power of drawing character, he knows per- 
| fectly well how to put on his canvas figures which we recognise as 
| real men and women, and Sylvester and Sylvia are less real than is 
usual with the personages of his novels. Possibly, indeed, we 
are to attribute to his ignorance Sylvester's talent of improvisation. 
But then, on the other hand, he is not faithful to his prin. 
ciples. Happening to fall in love with a lady who has just a tint, 
but nothing more than what is perfectly charming, of blue, he is 
shamed, or bantered, into learning, as it is phrased, ‘two alpha- 
bets,” and learns them, indeed, to such good purpose that his 
lady-love is first made aware of the new acquisition by his pre- 
senting her with a piece of elegant Greek prose. As for Sylvia, if 
we are not mistaken, she remains a charming dunce to the very end, 
Charming she is, we allow, but she would not have been less s0 if 
she had been able to read and write a love-letter. 

The real hero of the story is a certain Walter Nugent, a sort of 
villainous Monte Christo, who comes back from unknown regions 
and a life of marvellous adventure with a great store of portable 
jriches in his pockets. This gentleman makes up his mind to 
| carry off Sylvester's lady-love. And though there is a touch of 
extravagance about the story of his repeated attempts, which no 
amount of defeat induces him to discontinue, and which are only 
| terminated by a well-devised but somewhat illegal confinement in 

a madhouse, this part of the novel is written with spirit and 
effect. And especially the gigantic Highlander, Donald, who is 
the ravisher’s successful opponent, interests us as does a hero of 
romance, certainly not the less that his strength is more than 
mortal,—ésos viv Bporol sic. All the novel indeed is very read- 
able; one can hardly call it a good novel, if such praise is to 
imply either a skilfully constructed plot or character drawn with 
| power of the first order; but it is a pleasant book, with many 
proofs of reading and wit, and as many of sound sense and good 
feeling about it. Sometimes the reader may feel that Mr. 
Collings is laughing at him, sometimes that he is talking 
‘to him somewhat de haut ex bas, but, on the whole, he 
will find it a cheery companion for an evening. It is 
an olla podrida, but then an olla podrida is not bad when the 
cook has a good larder and adept hand. ‘There are scraps of Tory 
politics in it, scraps of literary criticism (surely, by the way, the 
cynicism and filthiness of Swift might have suggested some modi- 
fication of Mr. Collins’s excessive commendation), scraps of poetry, 
often bright and lively, and, in great plenty, scraps of gastronomic 
lore. ‘These are absolutely irrepressible. Mr. Collins introduces 
them with a sort of apology—very like Mr. Midshipman Easy’ 
famous apology—to the critics, whom he calls, most unjustly, a8 
‘far as our knowledge of the race goes, by the opprobrious name of 
‘* Rechabites,” but come they must. In particular, it is clearly 
| beyond his power to conceal his passionate love of the lobster. 
This animal appears again and again when the situation is most 
thrilling, and when our sympathies are most actively roused. 
When, for instance, the young lady whom we may call the 
| heroine is imprisoned by the lawless rover who seeks to abduct her, 
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the tender heart of Mr. Collins melts with compassion, and he 
consoles her with ‘‘lobster and a pint of still hock.” A senti- 


mental novelist would have made her turn with loathing from the | 


repast. In Mr. Collins’s pages an expressive silence leads us to 
believe that she finishes them. 


Squire Silchester's Whim is such a mixture of many things, that | 


our review will only be in character if we quote as a specimen, 
not any passage of his story, which indeed it would be difficult 
to select, but a translation of an ode of Horace which seems 


singularly good :— 
“* Pastor quum traheret per freta navibus.” 
«“ As through the deep the bark Idéan drave 
With the false shepherd and his hostess-bride, 
The winds kept sullen pause, while from the wave 
Old Nereus prophesied 
+ The traitor’s burden :—‘ "Neath a baleful star 
Thou lead’st her home, whom Greece will arm to claim, 
In covenant thy nuptial joys to mar, 
And Priam’s lofty name. 

‘‘Ah! what a death-dew horse and man will drench ! 
To Troy what funerals! Pallas, see! demands 
Her helm and shield! Her battle-thirst to quench 

High in her car she stands. 
“Jn yain wilt thou, in Venus’ favour bold, 
Thy love-locks comb, and on the enervate lyre, 
Among thy lemans, pleasant concert hold! 
In vain wilt thou retire 
«¢To purple chamber from the heavy thrust 
Of spears, and clouds of Cretan shafts, and moil 
Of fright, and ficet-foot Ajax!..... One day’s dust 
Thy lecherous locks will soil. 


*é Doth not Laértes’ son thy vision rack, 
The death-scourge of thy race? and Nestor hoar ? 
See Salaminian Teucer treads thy track, 
And Sthenelus, in lore 


“¢Of battle schooled; or in the sway of steeds 
No laggard, Merion thou shalt know too well; 
To find thee, fierce Tydides chafes, whose deeds 
Of arms his sire’s excel, 


“*Whom thou wilt flee, quick-panting like a roe 
That, mindless of its pasture, hath descried 
in the further glade a wolf! .... Not so 
Thou boastedst to thy bride! 





«¢ Achilles’ sullen fleet shall hold aloof 
The fate that hangs o’er Troy and Trojan dames; 

A few more winters, and each haughty roof 
Shall sink in Argive flames!’” 





GETTING ON IN THE WORLD.* 
One thought strikes us at the first glimpse of this volume, that 
before we have mastered all it teaches, and are ready to begin 
“getting on,” the time will certainly have arrived for finally 


getting off. If it is essential to success to know how every great | 


man succeeded, and how every notable failure was achieved, and 
what every man of note that ever lived has written or spoken 
about every quality and every practice that makes or mars 
success, then indeed Dr. Mathews’s book—alike exhaustive and 
exhausting—would be invaluable, if only there were time in this 
short life to read it, to master it, and to put its precepts into 
practice. We have often been struck before with the marvellous 
memory of our Transatlantic brethren, who seem to be able to 
summon to their assistance every word which they have at any 
time in their lives read, and which is at all germane to the matter 
in hand. We can, indeed, easily believe Dr. Mathews when he 
says—speaking of American studies—that till recently ‘ our 
books for the young have been full of praises of the miduight 
oil; our oracles of education have urged unsparing study,” 
nothing less could supply the vast fund of quotation and illustra- 
tion in this and similar books of American lectures. In the region 
of quotation, indeed, it is difficult not to fancy that it cannot be 
supplied by unassisted memory, for it is an endless stream from the 
Writings or biographies of great men, and suggests libraries of 
concordances, in which, at a glance, what everybody has said about 
everything is found ready for reference and extract. ‘This wealth 
of quotation might well be spared. If we cannot carry conviction 
by the force of our own argument, we are not likely to do so by 
showing over and over again, ad nauseam, that the authorities are 
with us; and if one illustration of our meaning does not serve to 
explain it, how shall we improve matters by the simple multiplica- 
tion of what has already been ineffectual? It only adds largely 
to the bulk of the book, and therefore to the hindrances to its use- 
fulness ; or—and this, we are sure, is not Dr. Mathews’s intention 
—to the author’s reputation as a man of immense reading. To 


a am Mathews, LL.D. London: Sampson 
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| what end are passages like the following, recording instance upon 
instance of work done by the provident husbanding of minutes ?— 

“Tt is related of a German critic that...... he contrived to master 
the old bard of Scio during the brief, hurried snatches of time when 
| passing from one patient to another. Dr. Mason Good, the celebrated 

English physician, performed a similar feat, having translated into 
| English verse the whole of Lucretius during his long walks in 
London to visit his patients. Dr. Darwin composed many of his 
works in the same way. While driving about in his sulky from house 
| to house, he jotted down his thoughts on little scraps of paper which 
| he carried with him for the purpose. Matthew Hale’s ‘ Contemplations’ 
| were composed while he was travelling as judge on circuit. Locke 
carried a note-book in his pocket, to catch the scintillations of even 
| common conversation.” 
| And so on, for a dozen instances more, filling a close-printed page 
and a half on this one point only,—tedious to read, impossible to 
| remember, and not so convincing as Dr. Mathews's own sensible 
| statement of the advantages of economy of time ; a statement, by 
the way, probably not needed to convince anyone, for indolence is 
not often the result of ignorance, and is really to be conquered, if 
at all, by the power of conscience, and not by the conviction of the 
intellect. Let us, in passing, remind Dr. Mathews (notwith- 
standing the truth of his arguments, and the admirable illus- 
tration—perhaps the most striking in the book—of the floor of 
the gold-room at the Philadelphia Mint), what tiresome bores, 
what living protests these indefatigable students are to their 
acquaintances, and that incessant occupation of mind shuts them 
out from the thousand influences, both on themselves and others, 
to which the observant and sympathetic mind is open. 

It is inevitable that on such a subject there should be an 
apparent and indeed a real, want of consistency in the views pressed 
upon the readers. Success is a wide subject, and isa very different 
thing, both in prospect, in contemplation, and in retrospect, to 
different minds; and our author, in lecturing to young men of 
every various shade of character, has been led to regard it from 
many far removed positions. ‘There are the worldly and the 
eternal points of view, the prudent and the ambitious; those which 
seek variously wealth, or influence, or fame; the philanthropic, the 
social, and the purely selfish aim; the highest culture of the in- 
tellect, and the careful attention to health. So that in one 
| chapter we are urged to the narrowest concentration of our powers, 
|in another to the widest possible culture; in one to the 
| minutest economy of time, in another, to the most liberal allow- 
| ance of rest and refreshment. In one, the only keys to success 
| are origiuality and speciality; in another, inborn fitness and native 
| aptitude; in athird, industry and perseverance, and it matters not 
how homely or common-place the work. ‘The whole aim of one 
| chapter is to show us how to “make our mark,” and to impress 
upon us that we have lived in vaio unless we have done so; while 
in the last, and by far the noblest chapter, ambition and success 
are forgotten, and the only thing to be desired is to do our best :— 

“Tn conclusion, it should be remembered that success in life is to be 
regarded as a means, and not as an end; and that therefore there is 
such a thing possible as unsuccessful success ,—such a thing as gaining 
every end, while the whole W/e has been a failure. For what is this 
success, to which we have been trying to point out the path? Viewed 
in the light of another world,—of that measureless existence compared 
with which this earthly one is but a point,—what is it, after all, but a 
comparatively vulgar, paltry affair? Is it anything for which a man 
should crawl in the dust, degrade himself in his own estimation, do 
violence to the divine principle within him, or stoop to the smallest 
mean or dishonourable action? Is life a scrub-race, where, at every 
hazard, though you have to blind the man on your right and trip the 
one on your left, you must struggle to come out ahead? ..... Is it 
nothing to have a conscience void of offence, a face that never turns 
pale at the accuser’s voice, a bosom that never throbs at the fear of ex- 
posure, a heart that might be turned inside out and discover no stain of 
eT os acaad As Dr. Arnold says, if there be one thing on 
earth which is truly admirable, it is to see God’s wisdom blessing an 
inferiority of natural powers, when they have been honestly, truly, and 
zealously cultivated. Remembering that the battle of life cannot be 
fought by proxy, be your own helper, be earnest, be watchful, be 
diligent, and if you do not win success, you will have done the next 











best thing,—you will have deserved it.” 

Besides redundancy of illustration and quotation, we find much 
repetition, almost as difficult to avoid as inconsistency, where the 
author is so anxious to cover every branch of the subject; thus 
the chapters on “ Concentration” and ‘* The Will and Way” alike 
press unremitting attention to one point as the soul of conquest ; 
those on ** Physical Culture” and ‘ Over-work” dwell, as one 
might expect, on the importance of bodily health as the source of 
intellectual power. And this repetition occasionally betrays the 
author into the use of the very same words,—as at pages 105 and 
379, where we are advised to ‘‘mix brains with our business, as 
Opie the painter did with his colours.” We could spare, too, 
some common-place metaphors, like the ‘‘ world is an orchestra,” 
&c.; and in the next paragraph, the well-worn idea that ‘ Life 
is a voyage,” for the thousandth time, again does duty. But our 
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principal objection to this—on the whole, and with all its defects 


|A SOLDIER'S ACCOUNT OF THE IRISH Wars IN 


—perhaps valuable book, is a tone of worldliness about it which | 


crops up here and there, somewhat frustrating the admirable 
teaching, to whieh we have alluded, of its farewell passage. 
Social intercourse, for instance, is in one place recommended, not 
because it enlarges the heart, or even polishes the mind, but 
because ‘‘I accomplish my main ends more rapidly and surely by 
leaving my office and dining with an influential friend ” :— 

“ A late writer has justly urged that ‘social intercourse, of the right 
kind, is a material aid to suecess. Often the gain is palpable to you at 
once, and you count your advantage as you take off your dress-coat. 

sut if not, it will find you out after many days; you have sown, and 
in due season you will reap...... 4 Am I more or less likely to 
read your book, or to buy your picture, or to say a good word for you, 
if I have a chance, to some man in authority, for sitting next to you 
at our friend Robinson’s, and thinking you a pleasant fellow ?’” 
It is not that there is anything wrong in this, but it is instilling— 
unintentionally, we should say, on Dr. Mathews’s part—a low, selfish 
conception of social intercourse, akin to the common advice to young 
men ‘not to marry money, but to go where money is.” There is the 
same want of nobleness in the doctrine of ‘“‘ making your mark,” 
and still more in the worldly advice to adopt a speciality, ‘‘ whatever 
you deal in, whether groceries or speeches, bricks or law-argu- 
ments, must be, or seem to be, phenomenal. Whether above or 


j;name of the professed author is unknown. 


| 


below mediocrity, they should be unique or exceptional. .... .| 


To get rid of your wares...... you must get your name 
into everybody’s ears, and into everybody’s mouth.” In other 
words, if you have no original power, you must make up for it by 
being an empiric, a quack, and a puffer. 

But there are a great number of good passages and much 


THE MIDDLE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY« 
Any genuine contemporary narrative of the frightful Ciyi) Wars 
which agitated Ireland during the reign of Charles I. ang the 
Commonwealth must possess considerable interest for modern 
readers, from whatever side it proceeded. It is the misfortune of 
tle present account that it carries with it no external authority 
It is printed from a MS. which is attributed by the editor to 
about the year 1750. It bears the autograph of * F, Betagh 
S.J.,” a Jesuit father, who died in 1811, and it came to the 
Clongowes- Wood College in 1814. ‘It is clearly a transcript,” 
says the editor, ‘‘and by its mauy blanks bears witness to the 
imperfect state of the original.” The editor gathers from its 
contents that it was composed after 1682, and before 1688, Tig 
It may haye 
been **Mulholl,” or it may have been ‘* Mulholland,” or it m y 
have been neither. In the narrative itself, the writer Speaks of 
himself as in Sir John Clotworthy’s regiment. An anony- 
mous transcript of the year 1750 of an anonymous Narrative, 
which, according to internal evidence, could not have beey 
composed, at the earliest, till thirty years after the termination, and 
forty years after the commencement, of the events of which jt 
treats, can have no weight as an independent authority, ang 
even if really written by an actor in the events, can only claim the 
secondary place in evidence of reminiscences of long-past years, 
Of course, we have no guarantee for the accuracy of the transcript, 


| nor of the accuracy of the memory of the professed author. We 


valuable advice in this big book, and amongst them nothing has | 


struck us more than those on the courage necessary to remain 
ignorant of so much, in order to employ our short life here to some 
effect :— 

“Tt has been justly said that a great deal of the wisdom of a man in 
this century is shown in leaving things unknown, and a great deal of 
his practical sense in leaving things undone. The day of universal 
scholars is past. Life is short, and art islong. The range of human 
knowledge has increased so enormously, that no brain can grapple 
with it; and the man who would know one thing well must have the 
courage to be ignorant of a thousand other things, however attractive 
ais a There is probably no more frequent cause of 
» than that greediness which leads men to at too 

There are some the acquisition of which is incom- 





or invitin 
failure in lif 
many of its prizes. There : 
patible with the acquisition of others, and the sooner this truth is 
realised and acted upon the better the chance of success and happiness. 
Much material must be resigned if we would attain to the 
highest degree of moral excellence, and many spiritual joys must be 
foregone if we resolve at all risks to win great material advantages. 
To strive for a high professional position, and yet expect to have all the 
delights of leisure; to labour for vast riches, and yet to f 

freedom from anxiety and care, and all the happiness which flows from 
a contented mind ; to indulge in sensual gratification and yet demand 
health, strength, and vigour; to live for self, and yet to look for the joys 


that from a virtuous and self-denying life—is to ask for 
impossibilities.” 


Alas that Dr. Mathews will so soon and so often fall back on his 
common-place illustrations, and conclude as follows !— 








grasp 





good 


ask for 





spring 


“ A circus-rider may ride five or six horses at a time, and not break 


us- 
his neck ; but a man who drives five or six trades or speculations 
abreast generally tumbles to the ground. Knives that contain a 
half-dozen two or three corkscrews, a file, a small 
toothpick, and a pair of tweezers, are wretchedly adapted to any of 
these purposes, and are soon thrown away in disgust.” 


saw, 


blades, 


We will conclude with quoting one or two observations amongst 
many which have struck us by their acuteness, and in which a dry 
humour is often lurking :— 

“There is one curious fact noticeable in regard to this thing called 
hile it is made responsible for any turn of 
‘editable to us, it rarely has credit for an 
like most other faithful allies in victory, 
comes poorly off. Every good deed we do, every triumph we achieve, 
either in the battle-field of the world own hearts, is 
due to ourselves alone. Stoutly as we may affirm that our usters 
and vices are chargeable to luck, we never dream of ascribing our 
meritorious deeds, in the slightest degree, to its agency...... 
So necessary is labour of some kind to make existence tolerable, that 





‘luck,’ which is, that 
affairs that we feel to bea diser 
opposite state of things; but, 


or of our 





those men who attempt to live a life of idleness are forced eventually 
to make work for themselves; they turn their very pleasures into toil, 
and, from mere lack of something to do, engage in the most arduous 
and exhausting The man of leisure is thus 
transformed into the most bustling, anxious repository of little paltry 
cares and petty crotchets; when the night with a 
sense of relief, but very different from that of the worker, that he 
reflects that 


a 





comes, it is 


‘Be the day weary, or be the day long, 

At length it ringeth to evensong.’ 
Now, the truth is, there is no condition in which the chance of 
doing any good is /ess than in that of leisure. Life, it has been truly 
said, is composed of an elastic material, and wherever a solid piece of 
business is removed, there the surrounding atmosphere of trifles rushes 
in as certainly asthe air into a bottle when you pour out its contents.” 


know nothing of the character of the transcriber, and nothing of 
the character of the original writer. So far as external evidenceis 
concerned, it might be a mere fabrication. We say this, not from 
any intention on our own part of impugning its genuineness, but 
because, from the tone adopted by the editor, it might be an 


| historical authority of the highest and most unimpeachable char- 


Appendix, by “ E. H.” 
‘ 


acter, suficient to turn the balance on any disputed point of history, 
With our present knowledge of its origin, it can command no assent 
to its statements, however we may be inclined to accept them as 
possible or probable. For our own part, we are disposed to 


believe it to be substantially a genuine narrative by a 
soldier in the wars described, written in his old age from 


memory and hearsay, and under the feelings and influences 
of more than twenty years of ‘ Restoration” rule. It is 
also (as appears from the narrative itself) the reminiscences of a 
man who changed sides during the conflict, and for the last four 
years of the campaigns acted in company with those whom he had 
acted against during the first seven years. He can therefore ouly 
be referred to as ‘‘a Parliamentary officer” (as he is by the 
editor in his preface) in a very modified sense, for it is clear that 
not only must the latter part of his narrative be judged of as pro- 
ceeding from a Royalist soldier acting with the Irish Confederates, 
but the former part, though relating to a period during which be 
was in the ranks of the enemies of the Irish Confederates, must be 
looked upon as necessarily much coloured by a retrospective 
glance from his subsequent Confederate point of view. We have 
no right to quote his statements respecting these earlier years, #8 
necessarily representing his actual knowledge and feelings during 


those years. In saying this, we do not impugn the mans 
conscientiousness in what he writes. Judging from the 
| narrative itself, he probably passed from Mouk’s army w 


that of the Presbyterian-Royalist, Lord Inchiquin, when the 
former surrendered Dundalk, a little before Cromwell's arrival 
in Ireland, and he went over, probably not as a single deserter 
on his own account, but with many others at the same time, a34 
Royalist, to oppose the new Euglish Republic. His narrative has 
left on our mind the impression that he does not lie or misrepte- 
sent wilfully, but where unreliable is so only from his prejudices, 
his imperfect knowledge, defective memory, and want of judgment 
in accepting idle gossip and the misstatements of others. Of 
course, a distinction must be made between his record of events ip 
which he took a personal share, and those of which he does not 
speak from his own knowledge. ‘Thus in mentioning the slaughter 
at the storm of Drogheda by Cromwell, he speaks in unqualified 
terms of no quarter being given “for twenty-four hours to maa, 
woman, or child; so that not a dozen escaped out of the town of 
townspeople or soldiers.” He was not at Drogheda himeelf, but 
serving in another part of the Royalist-Catholic Coalition Army, 
and of course only gives us the talk of Ormonde’s camp, or the 
stories of the subsequent Restoration period. The undoubted facts 
of this storm are quite bad enough, without any such exaggeration. 
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* The History of the Warr of Ireland from 1641 to 1655. 
‘ Notes, and 


the Regiment of Sir John Clotworthy. Edited, with Preface, 
Dublin: MacGlashan and Gill. 1873. 
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Cromwell gave orders that quarter should not be given to any 
who ere armed, and with the exception of a few hundreds who were 
sipped to the Plantations, this order was carried out. Of course 
gome—how many we cannot ascertain—of the Irish Catholic 
citizens would be found in arms by the side of the regular 
The whole number of defenders put to the 
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Royalist soldiers. 
sword at Drogheda is very variously estimated, but seems to have 
amounted to 3,000, or thereabouts. Besides these, it is probable, 
though not certain (for the only authority approaching to evidence 
js not quite satisfactory), that ‘‘some women aad children ” were 
slain. It must be remembered that some of Cromwell's soldiers 
on this occasion were of a very different stamp from the regular 
English Parliamentary Army. Some were part of the garrison 
of Dublin, men trained in the bloodthirsty and demoralised habits 
of the preceding campaigns in Ireland. Others were volunteers 
drawn from very miscellaneous sources—some even old disbanded 
Royalist soldiers. Cromwell had to resort to very severe measures 
of punishment against them for proceedings towards the defence- 
less inhabitants. He is no doubt ultimately responsible for any 
misdeeds of these men during the storm of Drogheda, as an only too 
probable consequence of giving toan army thus constituted orders of 
slaughter, of however limited a character ; but this is a very differ- 
ent thing from charging him with the intentional and wholesale 
slaughter of all the inhabitants, az well as the defenders of the 
town. Such a proceeding is as completely opposed to Cromwell's 
own nature as it is to the whole of his Irish policy. This is a 
specimen of the prejudiced exaggeration we must expect to find in 
the narrative before us, where the writer speaks from second-hand 
authority. 

The writer is a very doubtful guide on another point, the number 
of those who perished in the massacre of Protestants during the 
first months of the Irish Rebellion. He could only speak from 
his own very limited means of information on such a subject, and 
would be naturally inclined to diminish the atrocities of those with 
whom he subsequently acted inconcert. He is no doubt quite right 
in rejecting the number 140,000 as a grossly exaggerated estimate 
of the victims. It must be observed that the specific depositions 
of witnesses gathered by the Irish Government at the time 
do not by any meaus support the exaggerations of the more 
general statements put forth then and subsequently. ‘Thus 
the number of those who fell at Portadown Bridge does not 
rise in the depositions beyond 180 persons, though exaggerated 
elsewhere to 1,000. Our author reduces it to 90. According to 
the printed text of his narrative, he estimates the whole number of 
those slaughtered in Ulster at uot above one-sixtieth of the number 
put forth in the authors to whose exaggerated statements he lad 
previously referred ; and the actors in the slaughter (as we inter- 
pret his confused sentences) at ‘‘ about twice ten thousand and 
odd.” This last number, it will be observed, is just about 
one-sizth of the 140,000 at which the author had previously 
stated that the number of victims throughout Ireland had 
been estimated by some writers. Can we quite rely on the faith- 
fulness of the transcriber of the narrative in these passages? Lest, 
however, the narrative should be quoted as authority for the mur- 
ders at Portadown being merely reprisals for murders committed 


by Protestants, we may notice that the editor of the narrative is | 


the only authority in this case. The author mentions that 
“about Christmas, that winter of the Wars” (1641-1462), there 
came to them in Antrim a troop of horsemen, all formerly 
living about Tullaghoge [county Meath], who having left their 
wives and children with the enemy, concluded (erroneously, 
it is said to have turned out) that they were all slaughtered, 
and leaving Antrim, their garrison, surreptitiously one night, 
fell on a Mr. Upton’s tenants, and murdered eighty persons, 
men, women, and children, near ‘Templepatrick [county 
Westmeath]. A most extraordinary march this must have 
been, considering the distance, and their having just before 
come from Meath. ‘6 AL author, 
“other Scots took example, and did the like at Island Magee. 
Then the Irish, on the other side, in the county of Antrim, to be 
revenged, spared not to destroy the Scottish, where they could get 
advantage, as at —— Here the editor coolly supplies the 
lank by inserting in brackets the word * Portadown "—in county 
Armagh —where the slaughter took place on the 22nd of December 
The slaughter at Island Magee took place in January, 


’ 


which,” continues our 





preceding. 
1642. 

’ We are sorry to say that the spirit thus displayed is also shown 
10a very discreditable preface,—full of little better than Billings- 
gate abuse of Mr. Froude and Mr. Carlyle. We have more than 
once expressed our disapproval of the spirit in which those gentle- 


men have treated Irish affairs, and we therefore feel quite at liberty , 


+ book reminds us of one which may be read wi 


| to express our opinion as to the ungentlemanly style of the editor 
of the narrative before us. We could have wisbed that a narrative, 
which, though not adding anything of importance to our previous 
knowledge, is a curious addition to the details of Irish history, 
had fallen into hands which would have presented it under less 
invidious and suspicious auspices. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Ginn: 

The Dublin Review. April. (Burns and Oates.)—T 
belated) number of the Dublin is one of the very best we have 
The political article, indeed, appears somewhat 





omewhat 
seen for 
many quarters back. 
embarrassed in tone, and though written with great humour and literary 
power, it seems to us obvious that the writer has kept silence, “yea 
even from good words” of condemnation of the Irish Episeopacy which 
were on the very tip of his tongue. Deference to ecclesiastical authority 
certainly has its literary inconveniences. Still for the means of under- 


standing thoroughly that blind and unintelligible folly of the Irish 


Episcopate which caused the late Ministerial crisis, our readers cannot 
do better than refer to the paper in question. Then there 
sophical article of great power and brilliance on the relation of Aristotle 


is a philo- 


to modern philosophy, in which it is a pleasure to see that the writer, 
who is at least as remarkable for literary as for philosophical talents, 
does justice to one great, half-recognised philosopher of the day,—the 
Rey. James Martineau. It would be impossible in any space at our 
disposal to expound even one of the questions taken up in this pro- 
found article, but it is truly encouraging to see the most orthodox of 
Catholic Reviews recognising the depti and philosephical insight of a 
great Unitarian thinker. Mr. Froude’s “Ireland” is reviewed with 
great ability, and there is a very caustic,—too caustic,—but very clever 
criticism on Mr. Matthew Arnold's * Literature and Dogma.” What we 
miss is one of the purely literary papers of which the Dublin has lately 
had several written both with much spirit and great literary insight. 
The Six of Spades. By the Rev. 8. Reynolds Hole. 
A delightful book this, as those who read Mr. Hole’s “Book about 
The Six of Spades is the title of a 


(Black wood. )— 


Roses” will have expected. 
small club of gardeners, which meets in winter evenings to discuss 
certain matters connected with their profession. The author himself is 
the president, and he draws the portrait of each of his fellow-clubmen. 
, with 





There is Mr. Oldacre, gardener at the castle to the Duke of 
acres of glass under his control, a man of fourscore, but with nota 


e receptivity of youth; Mr. Chiswick, 





little both of the activity and of 
rardener at the Hall, less maguiticently furnished with the apparatus 
Mr. Evans, 


vest lights; 


er; Mr. 


of his occupation, but in possession of all its ne 


who is the president’s own particular ma Grundy, who 





manages the modest domain of the maiden ladies at the Grange, and 
does not disdain, as the author puts it, to look after the horse 
as well as the horse-radish; and lastly, the Curate, who is his 
fown gardener. Each member makes his contribution, the president 


discoursing on what we may call his conversion to the worship 
of flowers, this conversion baving been wrought by the magic 
Mr. Oldacre tells the story of a daaghter of the 


Mr. Chiswick discourses sensibly on “bedding 


influence of a rose. 


great house. Ther 
out,” and Mr. Evans on “shows and showing.” Mr. Grundy sings a 
song, Which is the only thing in the volume which we are inclined to 
spare, and the curate enlarges * On the Happiness of a Garden.” The 


pleasure by those who 








know nothing of *‘ rotation of crops,” and * thin sowing,” and other 
‘ 


mysteries of agriculture, “ The Chronicles of a Clay Farm.” It is the 
work of a man profoundly acquainted with his subject, and enthusiasti- 
] 


cally fond of it; but it is not technical, it is rarely didactic, though, 


indeed, one learns no little from it, and learns the more, we fancy, the 
more one knows; it is simply a delightful book, a work of no small 
literary skill, which happy owners of gardens will read with great 


delight, and the gardenless with a delight scareely inferior. 


Christ in Modern Life. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. (H. S. 
King.)—It is pleasant to note by each succeeding volume how Mr. 
Stopford Brooke grows in power of thought and expression. These 


sermons are some of the very ablest that we have seen, at least from 
there are others more spiritual, 


notably #o those of Mr. Robertson, in whom our author d 


Maurice’s, again, deal with profounder and 


the pulpits of contemporary preachers ; 
rubtless recog- 
nises his teacher; Mr. 


theology; Mr. Farrer captivates his 


more fundamental questions « 
audience with a more gorgeous and copious rhetoric; yet here, also, 
neither spirituality, nor depth, nor eloquence are wanting to give the 
preacher a rank scarcely second tothe best. It is difficult to choose out 
of these twenty-seven sermons those which &ave pleased us most; perhaps, 
on the whole, we should prefer the three on “ Immortality,” a subject 
wherein the interest is ever fresh and the argument inexhaustible. 
Here is a fine passage which concludes the last of the three :— 

* Look, too, at our triumph over death. When decay usurps the 
powers, and memory and life slip from us like a dream, it is then that 
our inner being most often rises into beauty and victory. And when 
the last act of the man is the assertion of his immortality, does the 
Lord of Righteousness contradict him in contempt? Is the spirit on 
the verge of its greatest loss at its very noblest moment of gain? does 
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it reach with faithful effort, and thrilled with divine hope, the moun- 
tain peak, only to topple over the precipice of annihilation? Then 
Our soul 


those who believe in God are the real fools of the world. 


swells with reverence and love for those who held life as nothing in 
comparison with truthfulness to right; our soul is full of a sad con- 
demnation of those who prefer to live when life is infamous; and yet if 
annihilation be true, God despises the nobility which we revere, and 
tacitly approves the infamy which we condemn. But this is incredible, 
it is hideous. Either, then, there is 
i noble human 


if we conceive of God as moral: 


no God, or annihilation is false. Finally, it is true of 


life that it finds its highest enjoyment in the consciousness of progress. 
Our times of greatest pleasure are when we have won some higher 
peak of difficulty, trodden under foot some evil, refused some pleasant | 
temptation for truth’s sake, been swept out of our narrow self by | 
so sure a growth of 


love, and felt day by day, in such high labours, 
moral strength within us, that we cannot conceive of an end of growth. 
And when all that is most vigorous within us, does God—pure moral 
Being—does God say No? Is that insatiable delight in progress given 
to the insect of an hour? Does there seem to be a Spirit who leads us 
through life, conquering the years in us, redeeming us from all evil, 


bringing in us calm out of sorrow, faith out of doubt, strength out of 


trial; and when He has made us great of spirit like himself, does He 
bury all that wealth of heart in nothingness? What incredible thing 
is this ?—only credible if there be no God.” 

The sermon on “Art Expenditure” deals with a subject not often 
handled in the pulpit, but not the less needing the able treatment 


which Mr. Brooke gives it. 


many persons are seriously injured by the bare and limited notions of 


the “useful ” which a certain section of Christianity has adopted, from 
which they cannot wholly set themselves free, but to which they feel 
their own exsthetic tastes in strong opposition. The two sermons en- 
titled, “ Youth, and its Question To-Day,” and “ Youth, and its Hope of 
Progress,” again, are very fine, as indeed 
the series, dealing, as they do, with the successive stages of human life. 
We should have something to say, but that we are unwilling to reopen 
in the very limited space at our command a subject so recently and 
so fully discussed, on the two discourses on “ Prayer,” 
which we find ourselves less in accord than with the rest of Mr. Brooke’s 
volume. We cannot think that the whole domain of what is called 
“natural law” is outside the influence of prayer. 

Archeological Essays. By the late Sir James G. Simpson, Bart. 
Edited by John Stuart. 2 vols. (Edmonston and Douglas.)—One 
might call these essays the amusement of the accomplished physician 


discourses with 


who produced them, were it not for the extraordinary energy which he | 


threw into them, and which raises them above the level of an amuse- 
ment. Ina paper on “ The Catstane, Kirkliston,” Sir James maintains 
that the stone is a memorial of Vetta, the grandfather Hengist and 
Horsa, a theory which he defends with ingenuity and learning, but 
which will scarcely win many adherents. A more interesting paper is 
on “ Scottish Charm-Stones,” one of the most famous of which is the 
*Clach-na-Bratard, or Stone of the Standard,” which has been in the 
possession of the Clan Donnachaidh since 1315. (The name of the 
clan is Robertson.) The stone was found on the eve of the battle of 
Bannockburn; was present with the chief of the clan in every battle, 
the issue of which it was supposed to foretell, and seems to have played 
this part for the last time on the eve of Sheriffmuir. The “Clach- 
na-Bratard” is a piece of rock crystal, 
apple. Another charm-stone is the “Clach Dearg,” which the present 
owner takes credit to himself for having sent with his family plate 
to his bankers, thus, as he says, putting a stop to the local super- 
stitions. Why should he put a stoptothem? The history of the “ Lee 
In the reign of Charles I. Neweastle-on- 


about the size of a small 


Penny ” is a very curious one. 


Tyne, suffering from a severe epidemic, borrowed the stone of the Knight | 
q ] | 


and Lady of Lee, giving a bond of £6,000 for its safe return. So charmed 
was the town with its efficacy, that it was willing to forfeit the bond so 
that it might retain the stone. The second volume contains essays, 
bearing on Sir James’s own profession, a very exhaustive discussion of 


“ Leprosy and Leper Hospitals in Scotland and England,” and a curious | 


paper on the question, “ Was the Roman Army provided with Medical 
Officers?” &c. These are two interesting volumes to the general reader, 
as well as to the archwologist. 

Handbook of Social Economy. By Edmund About. (Strahan.)— 
That what M. About writes is entertaining va sans dire. “It is hardly 


an exaggeration,” as Mr. W. F. Rae puts it, in his introduction to the 


volume before us, “to say that M. About could make Euclid as interest- | 


‘inating novel, and the multiplication-table as amus- 





ing as the most 
ing as a fairy tale.” To be entertaining 
virtue of a writer on social, or as we commonly, say political economy. 
There are Philistines in whose eyes it might seem a positive defect. 
M. About, however, possesses the sounder and more indispensable quali- 


fications. He is orthodox in those main points of the economical creed 


wherein orthodoxy is indispensable ; is, for instance, an earnest free- 
trader, arguing this point with a foree and a humour which remind 
one strongly of Sidney Smith. In politics indeed, as all men know, he 
is nowise infallible, and in consequence, when econo: 








politics he is less trustworthy than usual. But in son 














more liberal, and in « judgment, sounder than some 
of our own authorities on this subject. On the point of “productive 
labour,” for instance, he talks more rationally than some of our own 
political economists. he latter, for the sake of r all productive | 


Ve feel quite sure that the consciences of | 


ure all the later sermons of 


. however, is not the special 


| labour to the Procrustean bed of the we ell- known definition, “the moving 
of matter from one place to another,” have narrowed the lim’ts in a 
Mrs. Fawcett, for instance, in her “ Polij>- 
Economy for propounds the maxim, so edifying to the 
] 


young people whom she desires to teach, that the labour of public 


most preposterous way. 
Jeginners,” 


dancers and preachers, with some other debased genera of human beings, 
is unproductive labour. What M. About would hi 
preacher we do not exactly know, though the poor creature may 
probably find shelter under the definition which we : 
but he certainly takes up the cause of the dancer. 

To ple ase isto produce. 


ve to say about the 





about to quote, 





“To cure is to pro- 


duce. To teach is to produce. To amuse is to 


produce.” Surely the word “ recreation” is proof enough. Ifa singer, 





dancer, conjurer, or the like, gives a man reer n, 7.€., renews his 


strength to labour, his labour also is productive. Indirectly productive, 
of course, but if we understand them aright, Mrs. Fawcett and those who 
think with her will not allow this. They describe such labour distinctly 
Generally, M. About’s book i 2 


Here is a passage about “barter,” one out of : 


a very delightful one, 
ndred such which we 


as unproductive. 





might quote :— 

| ‘Endeavour for a moment to picture to yourself not an artificer of 
| luxury, an artist, an advocate, a printer, but a tiller of the soil, exer- 
cising the most primitive industry. He has six times more corn than 
he can consume in a year; but he requires meat, salt, wine, spices, 
clothes, linen, shoes, building materials. For every exchange he has to 
| make, he must seek a man specially prepared. Does he require tiles? 
Slaters abound; but he will have to ask ten, perhaps, before meeting 
with one who, at the same moment, requires corn. Does he wish to eat 
beef at dinner? He must seek and find among the graziers of the 
neighbourhood one who is in want of corn. But he does not require a 
whole ox, only a simple piece of three kilos; what has to be done is to 
bring together a number of other persons, and purchase the animal at 
the common cost. The grazier himself has infinitely varied wants, for 
he is a man; he asks only to barter his mer« *handise for all the products 
required by him; but he is wise, he will not slaughter his beast except 
for a purpose, —when he shall see around him producers of all kinds 
who make the common offer under a thousand different forms. Before 
that person had ended in assembling his congress of consumers and 
producers, the unhappy animal (I mean the ox) would have died of old 

99 

age. 

Memoirs ofa Professional Lady Nurse. By M. Stannard. impkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—Lest anyone should be led by the title of this book 
to imagine it may contain any information useful to women intending 
| to devote themselves to the work of nursing, we think it may be as well 
hi 


018 











| to observe there is no hint on the subject throughout the book, whi 
merely the very uninteresting autobiography of a person who managed 
in the gold-fields of Australia, on wp Sons and elsewhere, to earn a 
livelihood as a nurse, and ended by becoming matron to some hospital. 
Her adventures are recorded in very ungrammatical English, and with 
an amount of egotism which touches the ludicrous. The style of the book 
may be gathered from the following mild specimens. Mrs. Stannard 
had been frightened by the frequent appearance of 
to be a bushranger, and obseryes:—‘“ Three weeks passed, and one 
Sabbath morning I felt as if I could not cease wrestling with God, that 
He would not allow the man to do us any harm. But no promise came 
to my mind to give me comfort. But the same day, in the afternoon, 


a man she believed 


as the man was passing our tent, he fell down when opposite the door. 


| It was soon discovered that he was dead. When the people were carry- 
ing him away, I thanked the Lord for such a display of sovereign love. 
And here is a verse taken at random from a rhyming letter which the 


authoress says “ brightened her pathway of care” :— 





“But this paper looks so bad, 
It will not be wisdom more to add, 
And though to you it may seem dark 
I trust that you are in the ar 


If any one feels disposed to question if the prose of this pretentious 


factory, we would ask 


te 





little volume can be equally vague and unsatis 


them to try and transpose into lucid English the following senten 
“In the meantime, streaks of canvas had arisen, in, the shape of st 





+ 


and which received the title of township; yet, in spite of these stores, 
| everything could be bought, such as meat and spirits of every kind, 
and from a silk dress to a tin pot, yet up goes a ‘shanty’ or ‘Tom and 

and still is, the curse of the colony.” We 





Jerry,’ which has been, 
should not have thought this book worth our notice, but for its title, 


which is likely to deceive the unwary. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 








Abbot (J.), Juno Stories, 4 v Strahan)—2a 16 
Abbott (E. A.). Parables for Children, « (Macmillan) 36 
Alexander (Major-Gen. Sir J.), Bash Fightin ro ...(Low & Co.) 169 
Amptre (André M.), Story of his Love, & ley & Son) 12/6 





3eeton's Family Register, 4to 



















Brandt (F.), Games, Gaming, and Games Sw ) 4 
Bray (R. M.), Petite, or Story of a Child's Life (Seeley) 3/6 
ae wuing (R.), Red Cotton Night-Cap Country, feap 8vo ......(Smith & Elder) 9% 

ckland (Frank), Familiar Histery of British Fishes, cr 8vo ...... (S.P.C.K.) 5% 
( ‘le rgyman’s Record of Hymns and Chants, l6mo.. CW hittaker & Co.) 1/6 
Cogery (A.), Notes, Questions, et Réponses sur | His I san (Roques) 16 
Cole's (0.), Manual of Dental] Mechanics, er 8vo .. Churchill) 7/ 
Cornelius O' Dowd upon Men, Women, and Things in ¢ r8vo(Chapman) 2/0 
Coryton (J.), Stage-Right, Law relating to Dramatic Authors, &c., 8vo ...(Nutt) 4/9 


.(Chapman) 40/0 
2 (Trubner) 31/6 
90 





Descriptive logue of Ware in Sou Kensington Museun 
Doolittle (J.), Vocab. and Handbook of the Chinese Lang 
Draper (J. C.), Year-Book of Nature and Popular Scien e, 1872 ...(Low & Co.) 
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A), The Rus ian Gir 
a her Aveh 16 mo 
, Eve s Danghte 

Tor gh O'Brien, 8vo.. 





znonum, in Greek and | 
le of Belgravia: ¢ 

The Pro yphet of Carmel, & 
s Killarney, 12mo_ .......... 
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Sor 
r Audi Alteram Partem, fcap 8vo 
Allin the Wrong, 12mo .... 

1] Chemistry, 12mo... .. 





Hu Health in India, 12mo ..... 
Jebb B.C Tran lations into Greek and 
. “ 

Juvenal lis Sat irae h English Pr 


rse 









» LOBP BVO oecrccccescosceccoses 










h, 
1 New Novel, 2v Is cr a (Tinsley) 21/0 
>, feap Svo.... 








r (Deigt 
e translation by J.D. Lewis ., 
sepuienpeneretuceniad (Nelson) 3/0 








...(Routledge) 1/6 | Munro (P. G.), Lectures on 

(S.P.C.K.) 16 
Ti Perowne (J. J. S.), 
- Ri yutledge) 6/0 
.(Bell & Daldy) 12/0 Pome 
Prinsep (H 
Rarey s Ho rr 








(Burns, Oates, & Co.) 5/0 * Training 
..(Bradbury & Co.) 

eoces (Bemrose) 2/6 
(Routledge) 2 
...(Collins) 1/0 
(Thacker & ( Co.) 3/0 
hton, Bell, & Co.) 10/6 
.Triibner) 14/0 


~~ 


Robert On i's Atonement, 
Rodwell (G. F.), 
Rush (R.), 











Ply: rdot (L.), New Guide to German Conversation, 18mo .. 
ry (J.), Lady May's Int 
r.), Code of Criminal Procedure, 
by the Secretary to the 2,000 Guineas, 12mo(Routledge) 2/0 
vade (Chas.) and Boucicault 
a Novel, 3 vols er 8vo 
Lectures on Natural Philosophy at G 

The Court of London, 1819-1825, 8¥0 .......ceccccceceacee (Bent'ey & Son) 16/0 
Saphir (A.), Christ Crucified, 
Saunders (T. W.), Practice of wmnannnned Courts, l2mo ... 
Slip (A) in the Fens, er 8vo . soeduitienstimaaaineiaieue 
Stewart (B.), Lessons in E leme utary Physics, 1Smo...... 


‘ (Pe. the Earlier Old Testament Hi story, feap 8vo (Burns) 3/6 
Panizzi (Sir Anth my), Biographical Sketch of, by R. Cowtan, 8vo ( Asher &Co.) 3/6 
300k of Psalms, a New Translation and Notes, vol 1, 8v0... 18/0 


--(Macmillan) 2/6 
-.(Tinsley) 10/6 
Thacker & Co.) 42/0 








SNTIONS, CF SVO.....cccccccsecs 
sritish India 





.(Ward & Lock) 2/6 


‘ (Tinsley) 31/6 
8 Hos} tal(Churchill) 5/0 


(D.), Foul Play, er 8vo 







Lectures on Corinthians, cr Svo ............(Nisbet) 3/6 
(law Times Office) 13/6 

.-(Macmillan) 6/0 
-(Macmillan) 4/6 









Kind W i Awal xen K n i Ech OS 1 2m ) aes eendesuie . . Ec 
Kossow (Dr, Cc. ts s riptiones Palaeco-I ersics » Achaemenidarum ( Trubner) 50,0 Thomps m (Sir H.), Preventive Treatment of Calculus Disease ...... (Churchill) 2/6 
Leathes P f. Stanley), The Cities Visited by St. Paul, feap Svo...(S P. ( -K) 10 Thoms (W. J.), Human L yngevity, its Facts aud its Fictions, cr 8vo (Murray) 10/6 
Le Fanu J.S), W g to Die, 3 vols er 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 31 6 Tomkins (E.), Machine Construction and Drawing, vol 1, Text, 12mo (Collins) 1/0 
Lever (Ch aarle Tony Butler, cr 8V0 ........0+. (Chapman & Hall) 3/6 Trollope (A.), Eustace Diamonds, er 8vo ........ wee ..(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 

, Hearth, and the Eaves, 16000 ..........cessesseses (S.P.C.K.) 1/0 Tyerman (L.), Oxford Methodists’ Memoirs, 8vo.. ‘(Hodder & St yughton) 10/6 





. Walis, th 





terman Grammar, First Course, 
i Sports of the West, 12mo....... 
St ry of the Lifu Mission, cr 8vo 


Maier (J.), Practical 
Maxwell (W. H.), W 
McFarlane (S. The 


— 
URKEY and INDIAN 
IMPORTED BY 
BONTOR, and CO., 
ACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


ALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1863. 


CARPETS, 


WATSON, 
CARPET MANU 





EXHIBITION ME 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Room ered in One Piece. 
TOTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN’S 
SEA 8al r..—TIDMAN and SON beg to 
( MOVAL from Wormwood Street to 
ET, FINSBURY, London, E.C., 
ns should be addressed. 





IDM. AN’S Ss SE A SALT, extracted from 
} ws,” has been analysed by Dr. 

1ent chemists, who strongly re- 
erior to the rock and other 
It is the only efficient substitute 
Iman and Son, removed from 





Wormwood Str set to 21, Wilson Street, Finsbury, 
London, E.C 
IDM: AN’ S SE = SAL T, for produciag 


a real sea t your own ro ym. May be used 
l » ounces should be added to 
ld by Chemists and Druggists, 
7lb., 141b., 281b., 561b., and 1 ewt. 





in bags and | x 
Beware of imitat 
MMIDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, 

produces astonishing effects in cases of debility, 
lassitude, &c. Itinvig 





rates more effectively and natu- 
rally than any other remedy. Sold in bags and boxes 
by all chemists : druggists. N.B.—Particularly see 
that each packet bears our trade mark. 


b gety SEA SALT supplies the 
very want of the age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing without the necessity of 
@ residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Argyl! Baths, Argyll 
Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, City. 


IDMAN’'S SALT is not merely a 
healthful luxury, but has produced really won- 
lerfal effects in many cases of glandular swellings, 
rheumatic affecti neuralgia, sprained joints, &c.— 
Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S __ SE: 4 SALT, 

immensely benefits weakly infants, strengthen- 

ing the limbs, developing the muscles, and invigorat- 

ing the whole system. It greatly assists in forming a 

sound constitution.—Sold by chemists and druggists. 
Beware of imitations 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used 

in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 

powers are there exhibited in the most striking man- 

ner. For very young children the bath should be 

tepid. Sold in bags and boxes by chemists and 

druggists. N.B.—Particularly see that each package 
bears our trade-mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invig: rating properties of sea water, eliminated 
in other cases by the ‘ordinary operations of refining 
and purifying, are retained in full activity. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually 
: relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- 
tolving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of 
imitations. —Tidman and Son, 21 Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, London. E.C 
TD MAN’S SEA SALT.—When 
purchasing z this celebrated article, assure your- 
self of its verity by seeing that every package bears 
our well-known trade mark—a bag, on which are the 
words, “Tidman’s Sea Salt."—Tidman and Son, 21 
Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.O. 


OU 1 and RHEUMATISM.—The 

aciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
land cured in a few days by that cele- 
, BLAIR'’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 

















used daily, 



















quickly rel i 
brated med: 
PILLS. 





They Tequire no restraint of diet or confinement 











during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vita! part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 1}d and 28 9d 
ber box ; or obtained through any Chemist. 





mo 
icient Spanish Ballads, Historic ul & Romantic (A Murray) 
Deluge, its probable Physical Effects (Hodder &Stoughton) 2/6 





(Thacker & Co.) 56/0 






‘ -(Routle: lige 





YOOD CABINET FURNITURE. 
In order to FURNISH HOUSES completely, 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has, in addition to his other 
Stock, 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
WASHSTANDS ......... wide 3ft. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak ove 24s 0d 
Best Polished Pine 368 Od 
M: — any, Circular Marble 


15s 6d 203 6d 
28s 6d 32s 0d 








263 0d 35s 0d — 
jug . 63s 0d 70s Od 87s 6d 
DRAWE RS peteosccescevonces wide ft. 3ft. Gin, 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak ......... 28s 0d 378 0d 558 0d 
Best Polished Pine..... 573 0d 72s 6d 95s 0d 
Best Mahogany . 733 6d 95s Od 130s 0d 
DRESSING-TABLE Sft. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak .......... 178 0d 21s 6d 25s 0d 
Best Polished Pine... . 258 64 298 0d 33s 0d 
Best Mahogany Drawers... 453 0d 47s 6d 55s 0d 
WARDROBES, with 
Drawers, Trays, and 















Hanging Space...... wide 4ft. 4ft. Gin, 5ft. 

Good Maple or Oak ...... 105s 04 115s 0d 1278 6d 
Best Polished Pine ,,..... 175s 04 190s 0d 200s 0d 
Best Mahogany .. 230s Od 2553 0d 290s Od 





American Ash, Birch, ‘itch P ine, , in proportion. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Mahogany chairs, covered 
in leather, stuffed horse- 





RAE .cccvccccscersovescecsocese 328 Od 8358 Od 42s Od 
Mahogany Couches -« 1053 0d 17083 0d 210s Od 
Mahogany Dining-tables, 

telescope action, size 

SLE. Dy 4 £6. .cccccce seuseneees 135s 0d 155s Od 190s Od 

4 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. 6 ft. 


Mahogany Sideboards, wide £8 15s £10 0s £11 10s 
With plate-glass backs... £9103 £13 103 £23 Os 
Easy Chairs, stuffed 

OTRSRAI..cccoccccscccescsece 37s 6d, 65s, to 108s 

DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 

Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy and Fancy Chairs. 
Centre Tables, Work Tables, Occasional Tables, 
Card Tables, Chiffoniers, and Cabinets. 
Davenports, Whatnots, Music Cabinets, and Stools. 
The above in Walnut, Black & Gold, & Fancy Woods. 
Gilt Console Tables and Pier Glasses. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 L[llustrations of his uanri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILL[IAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E€. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Purtman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8S. .E. 





Sig EY’S S AUC E.—CAU TION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT& PILLS. 
—UNWHOLESOME CHANGES.—The changeable 
weather is causing much sickness, and exerting the 
most deleterious influence in deranging the secretions 
of the body. Alternating chills and heats so derange 
the capillary circulation, that the liver, stomach, or 
lungs must become disordered. Holloway’s Ointment, 
well rubbed over these organs twice a day, provides 
the quickest, safest, and best corrective. It penetrates 
the skin, enters the deeper structures, purifies their 
blood, cleanses their substance, equalises their circula- 
tion, and renders their secretions abundant, without 
annoying, irritating, or exhausting the weakest or 
most delicate invalid. Colds, coughs, influenzas, and 
other chest complaints originating iu damp, variable 
seasons, are checked in their debilitating careers and 
cured by Holloway’s remedies. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, witha Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
‘UNITED SERVICE 





fan *e, by using the celebrated * 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chander. 


1/0 Wallace (R.), A Life’s Destiny, 2 vols er 8vo.... 
Whitney (T. D.), Other Girls, er 8VO ....ccccecee 
Williams (R. P.), Broken Lives, a Novel, er 8vo 
RDO. cocsevvesesres ot tae 20 Windle (W.), Scripture Text-Book, 12mo 
2/0 Yates (E.), A Waiting Race, er Svo ........... 
Yonge (C. M.), The Pillars of the House, vol 2, 













.(J. Blackwood & Co.) 21/0 

pvowenevecend (Low & Co) 3/6 

*kwood &Co.) 7/6 
9 
2 


.(Routledge) 


° (Tinsley) 2/0 
CT BVO ..6.06 secccerooees (M wcmillan) 5/0 
‘TEAM LAUNCH for HIRE. Having 


™ but a shallow draught of water, is well adapted 
for up-country trips and picnics. Is fast, and has a 
small saloon. Carried the umpires last season in 
several regattas 

Address, “ H. T..” 
smith, W 

NRAMERS’ THREE YEARS’SYSTEM 

J of HIRE, by which the pianoforte, American 
organ, harmonium, organ, or harp, becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer, has been partially adopted, and is 
advertised by others, but is carried out on a thoroughly 
large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


ppaosewrooes | PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Pianoforte 
Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


Ee ARD'SGRAND PIANOFORTES.— 
_4 CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 


(Sneee GRAND PILANO- 
FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their three years’ system of hire.— 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street 
YRAND PIANOFORTES— 
Joo RAMERS supply GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
by all the great makers, from £9 98 to £26 58 per 
quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 


Ait Cottage, The Mall, Hammer- 





Pattee E PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES 
of every description, by all the great makers, from 
£2 12s 6d to £10 10s per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery 
(largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


J B. CRAMER and Co. 199, 201, 
Ce 


207, and 209° Regont Street, W 


sae 43, 44, and 45 
L STREET, City. 
JHE POTTE RY “GAL LERLES, 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
31 OKCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


pares S ART PO'TERY. 


MOORGATE 


OHN MORT LOCK begs to ) call the 
e attention of intending purchasers to the immense 
assortment of all kinds of CHINA, GLASS, and 
POTTERY now on view at the above Rooms. Unusual 
ad vantages are offered in the selection of Services for 
ne Dinner, Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, they being 
placed in Nine Separate Departments, together 
forming the largest establishment of the kind in 
Europe. All Goods marked in plain figures, with a 
Discount for Cash payments. 


‘OLE ADDRESSES :— 
kK 203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
sl | ORC HARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, w, 
\DG INGLON’ SGARDEN NETTING 
the cheapest and most durable, ld per square 
yard, or in quantities of 250, 500, or 1,000 yards, 
carriage free 
EDGINGTON'S 
the prettiest. 
EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES for hire are the most 
handsome and capacious. 
EDGINGTON’S RICK CLOTHS for 68 years have 
maintaived their celebrity as the best. 
TIFFANY, SCRIM, CANVAS, and every other kind 
of NETTLNG. 
A quantity of good second-hand GOVERNMENT 
TENTS for sale, cheap 
Sample of material free on application. 
Be particular—F REDERICK EDGINGTON and CO., 
52 (only) Old Kent Road, London, S E. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GL 
CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad Stree (EsTasBL ISHED 1807.) 








CRICKET and GARDEN TENTS are 


—— 


ASS 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DE’ Coe THROUGHOUT THE 
7ORLD 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 

THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
UDDEN MOURNING.— 


hk Messrs. JAY are always prov with experi- 
enced dressmake ( or » travel to any 







part of the kingdom, se to purchasers, 
when the emergenci r unexpected mourn- 
ing require ion of mourning 
orders. TI dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, bes per yard and up 





tin plain figures, and 


. all mi 

at the same price as if purchased at the London 

General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 

Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 

ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
JAY'S, 





wards from the pi 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


Ropers U ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
\ ARMS, ¢ cou of ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC. and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver. and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’ 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


I EA AND PERRINS’ 
¥ (The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only ¢ ‘ool Sauce.” 
Impr the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers i in Sauces thre yughout the world. 


(NONSL TIN G, 











gn SAUCE. 






ON TSU MP TION, WAS 
IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 
SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
Sron and PANCREATINE are the most potent re- 
medial agents. They are the only remedies yet known 
for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil and pre- 
venting nausea, while they also efficiently supply the 
lace of the oil when the stomach cannot tolerate it. 
“hese facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which ac- 
company each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 
and all Chemists. 
Note name and trade mark on each bottle. 


OFHING IMPOSSIBLI E. — AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human bair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfeeting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 38 each. 
__ Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Bizet, London. 











rOHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl- like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from deeay, and imparts pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be hed of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 U P per’ Thames Street, London. 


i [IFUL and P EARL-L IKE 
TEETH, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, 
can. only be procured by the use of 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 

Which has been for the last seventy years highly 
prized by the thousands who have used it, and con- 
sider it the only Dentifrice that can be relied on 

2s 9d per box. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
Preserves, Strengthens, and Beautiffes the Human 
Hair, 38 6d, 7s, 10s 6d (family bottles, equal te four 

small), and 21s per bottle, 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 
Imparts a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion, and a 
Softness and Delicacy to the Hands and Arms; 4s 6d 
and 8s 6d per Bottle. 
Ask any Chemist or Perfumerfor“ Rowland’s” Articles, 


TNWE CROCKFORD'S AUCTION 

HALL COMPANY (Limited). 

First List oF PATRONS. 

The Ear! of Dudley. The Duke of Sutherland. 
The Ear! of Dunmore. The Es arl of Mount Edg- 
The E arl of Clarendon. oul . 
The Ear! of Leicester. The ‘| of Rosebery. 
Viscount Powerscourt. Lord Robbert mn. 
Sir. Du Uey Marjoribanks. | Si Guest, Bart. 
rard Leigh, Esq. 











ie bq. ’, MP. 
, utts Lindsay, Bart. 





The Count Gleichen, RN. 
Augustus Savile Lumley, Esq. 
Sir Alfred F. A. Slade, Bart. 
The Honourable Philip Stanhope. 
SECRETARY AND MANAGER, 
Mr. John Bristow Tom of Messrs. Toms and 
Luscomb, 103 ynd Street). 






PRINCIPAL Al TIONEER. 
Mr. Champneys Charles Butcher. 
OFFICES 
At the Auction Hall, Nos. 50 ‘Bl, 52, and 53 St. James's 
Street, S Ww. 


This Company has been formed to supply a national 
requirement, 

Its object is to found in London a vast Central 
istablishment, in which Works of Art and other 
)tion can be sold by 





valuable properties of every descriy 
Auction, or on Commission. 

The Hot-l des Ventes, a somewhat similar estab- 
lishment in Paris, enjoys a European reputation. It 
is far superior to the crowd 
where Auctions are habitu: held in London, 
extensive premises of the Company, and their com- 
manding position ia the most fashionable thoroughfare 
of the West End, will, the Directors firmly believe, 
enable them to afford facilities for buyers and sellers 
at least equal to those of the famous Parisian Hotel. 

The sales will take place in the magnificent saloons 
of the Auction Hall; their size will enable intending 
purchasers to inspect at their ease every ubject before 
it is offered to publie competition. 

The Directors will endeavour, by every means in 
their power, to make the Hall the great emporium 
where the Art Treasures of Europe will exchange 
hands. No efforts will be wanting on their part to 
enable Vendors to dispose of their property to the 
best advantage by fair and open competition, and to 
afford purchasers every security of good faith. 

Arrangements have been made to meet all legitimate 
trade requirements, 

Applications for Sales, Valuations, and other informa- 
tion, &c., to be made to the Secrets 

Business | will commence on the 15th } 


OSs OF LI FE OR ‘ IM B, 

_4 with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 

ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 

Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 

Injury. 

725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 












64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
AGLE NSURANC E COMPANY. 


1 . = 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Premiums .. «+» £346,279 
+» Interest . 139,049 
Acc cumulated Funds «eo 3,199,699 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 
The Expenses of management are under 3 per cent. 
At the Quinquennial Investigation in August last, 
the sum of £154,654 was set aside for distribution 
amongst the share and policy-holders, an ample re- 
serve having been previously made to meet all future 
Claims and provide for Bonuses, Expenses, and other 
contingencies. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, t 
_JOHN J. BROOMPIELD Secretaries. 












BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHART&R, 1547, 
KAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 

negotiated and collected ; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices. 54 Old Broad Street, 
EC. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


E EALTHY DIGESTION— 
Nothing is so important to the human frame 
as healthy digestive organs, and when they are 
impaired, the popular and professional remedy is 
MORSON’'S PEPSLNE. 

Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 3s; Lozenges, in 
boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in bottles, from 2s; and 
as Powder, in 1-oz. bottles, at 5s each, by all Chemists, 
and the Manufacturers, 











THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
W.C., London. See name on label. 








TO INVESTORS, 
Now ready, 64 per copy; or 5s annually, 
AV INGTON and PE NNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY mi ite C INVESTMENTS, con- 


taining an exhaustive Review of 6 British and F 
‘ } : a 
Stock and Share aud Money Marke ats, &e “ae 

















ennmeration of Safe [nvestments paying from 10 to 29 
per cent. 

LAV inaToR and a iTON, 3 
Exchange Buildings, London : 


™ TE ete 

NVESTMENTS. — W Vby is 80 much 

“Mi oncy lost by Speculatorsand Investors, and gained 

by other vnd can fri a 10 to 15 per cent. be made 

of money wi th anything like safety to the Investor ? 

—The Future of Grand Trunk Rai lway—Should Rail- 
way Stocks be Bought or Sold?—An item Concerning 

Foreign and Home Mines. — See REYNOLDS'$ 

aver ECT LIST of INVE SSTME NTS for MAY. Por 

rarde i gratis on applicat to JOHN B REYNOLDS, 

i shopsgate Street Within, London, E.C, 


| yeaviLts .E and CO., Belfast, are the 


largest ors of Whisky in the world. Their 











Old Irish Wh S uted by the medic. -al pro- 
fession in preference to oF rench Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota. 
tions on application to ae ssrs. DU N VILLE and C0, 








Royal Ir 0 - 5 Belfast; or at thei air London 
Offices, 4 Bex rt Sull@oge Bes and, W.C 


> INAHAN’S.LL.W HISKT 
ic 








This celebrated and most delici 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pare, and more whole. 
some than the flnest Coguac Brandy. Note the req 
l 


seal, pink label, and cork brande 
WHISKY.” 
hileld Street, Oxfora 


ous old mellow spirit 


* KIN AHAN'S . LL 
WwW hole sale Depot, 20 Great Titc 


Street, W. 
S PARKLING DINNER ALE 


w™ YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749, 





pes PALE ALE, 


Ww YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


con ALE, 





TM. YOUNGER and CO 

Establ ished 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh, 

London Stores: Belvedere Road, § Liverpool 
Office: 51 J ce si 


| INNEFORD'S FL U ID MAGNESIA. 

















The Medical Profession for Thirty Years haveap 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia ae the beat 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and os lig gestion ; and as the best mild 
aperient for de e constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Chil ne. and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


MRS. &. A. ALLENS 
WORLD'S 
FIA RESTORER or DRESSING 








will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price b 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HI i HOL BORN, I LONDON. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention im the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steal 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here aveided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the m- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAD 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it canmot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss ( which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Maaufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 
- Single Truss, 16s, ; 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 
free. Umbilical ditto, 423 and. 528 “> & 
Post-office orders to be made payable to Joha waite, 
‘Post-olfice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. , 
LASTIC SfUCKLNGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VBLNS, and all casee of 
WEAKNUSS and SWELLING of the LEG 
SPRALNS, &c. ‘They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piceadilly, 
ndon. 











CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS. _GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





COMFORT FOR 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


INVALID S.—J. ALDERMAN; } PROSPBOTUSRS SuNT ON APPISCATION- 
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May 10, 1873.] THE 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS FOR THE 


SPECTATOR. 


YEAR 





1872, £1 %s 6d PER SHARE, 


Equal to 23 per Cent. per Annum on the Paid-up Capital. 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR 25,000 SHARES 


or 


THE 


NEWCASTLE CHEMICAL WOkKS COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
(LATE C. ALLIIUSEN AND SONS, LIMITED), 
Part of the Capital of £600,000, divided into 60,000 Shares of £10 each, 


On which £7 per Share has been called up. 


Subscribers will be entitled to the benefit of the Profits from ist January last. 


DIRECTORS. 
CHRISTIAN ALLHUSEN, Esq., Elswick Hall, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Chairman. 
HILTON PHILIPSON, Esq., Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Vice-Chairman. 
JOHN BENNETT ALEXANDER, Esq., Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


JOSEPH E. L. 


Gateshe 


ALFRED ALLHUSEN, Esq., 





BLACK, Esq., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
WILTON ALLHUSEN, Esq., Neweastle-upon-Tyne, )} 
l ) 


Managing Directors. 


Soxicrtors.—Messrs. SHUM and CROSSMAN, 3 King’s Road, Bedford Row, Lond 


SECRETARY.— 


JOHN WALKER CRICHTON, Esq. 


Orrices.—4 QUAYSIDE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Messrs. SHORTER And Kine are authorised to dispose of 25,000 Shares 
he Neweastle Chemical Works Company, Limited, one of the 
sessful and extensive 1 
1 the full tide of prosperit 
These Shares form part of the Capital of the Company, 

f 60,000 Shares of £10 h, on which £7 per Share has been 

lup. It is not expected at more than an additional £1 per 
of the enlarg 


most 


anufacturing concerns in the Kingdom, and 








which con- 


each, 





S l, except in the event ement of the 
works which case a2 commensurate increase in the 
earnings will rse result. 





£10 per Share (being £3 per Share pr 








£2 per Share on Application. 
; ” n Allotme 
on Ist July, 1 











ed to the half-yearly dividend to be declared 
Julysnext, incl g th mefit of all profits fre Ist January last. 
se Works are believed to be the largest Chemical Works in the 

upwards of 2,500 men, ne idea of their 
m the fact that upwards of 50 acres are 


ories Im 


Subscribers wi 








ling the b 








and 


connection wi 





the Company amountinz 
are frechol 


ri ‘d on by Mr. Allhusen since 1840, 
l 


ijoremost 


een ca with 





ating success, and they now occupy the acknowledge 

position in the trade. 

It is well known th: 
= 


large fortune, : 


usen has realised from the Works a very 
i > present 





siness has been ac 





Company it will be s topy of the D * Report enclosed 
vith that the same has continued, and has resulted in a net 
I t for the year 1872 of £89,345 15s 10d, being equal to £1 7s Gd per 


on the paid-up Capital. 

tian Allhusen, with his son, Mr. 
Allhusen, his nephew, hold in al 
confidence in the undertaking. 
1¢ business, is Chairman of the Com- 
ssrs. Wilton and Alfred Allhusen— 


, or nearly 23 per cent 
Chairman, Mr. Chr 

Allhusen, and Mr. Alfred 
1onstrating their 
Mr. Allhnusen, the founder of t 
id bh ow, M 





Wilton 


20,000 








shares, thus der 





S 1a 





ave been resp engaged eleven years and seven years in 
tae management of and man cturing departments of 
business—a Managing Directors of the Company : continu- 





fthe system of management under which the Works 
xd is thereby ensured. 
rare believed to be fully equ: 


hitherto so successfully conduct 


The profits of the pre 1 to, if not 


sent yer 







in 1od in the corresponding period of the year 1872. 
rtificates will issued by Messrs. Shorter and King, 





share 





s’ Receipts, to be substitut 





Co when the price of subscription has been 
ar £7 per Share paid up thereon, | ¢ then 
the name of each applicant, free of all stamp duty or 


a smaller number of Shares be allotted than those applied for, 
the balance of the sum paid on application will be appropriated towards 


+ 





on allotment. 

of payment of any of the instalments, the previous payments 

) forfeiture. 

wing extracts from the Prospectus issued by the Company 

» bonii-fide character of the undertaking :— 

he property of the Company consists of 101 acres, or thereabouts, 

l leasehold lands, the latter bei 

under the Corporation of Newcastle for an unexpired term of : 

The freehold lands are subject to a rent-charge of £140 per annu 
s. For the leasehold lands, a rent of £510 is paid an 

1 £3 5s 10d f T 

Spect of both freehold and 1 

against whi 


received from 


} ] ge . 
shold, and of 36 acres of 








£125 for tit 
vogether wit s. The total yearly outge 
aschold lands amount 


n is to be placed the yearly income ol 





| tons of articles manufactured for 





1d | t° 


“ About 50 acres of the property are covered with buildings, and 
occupied by railways, and the remainder is held in reserve for future 
extensions, or for such other purposes as may appear most advantageous, 

“In addition to the plant and erections necessary for manufacturing 
Sulphurie Acid, Sulphate of Soda, Refined Alkali, Crystals of Soda, 
sicarbonate of Soda, Soda Ash, and Bleaching Powder, there are several 
subsidiary establishments, such as extensive Saw Mills, Gas Works, 
Cooperages, Fire Brick, Common Brick and Tile Works, Millwrights’ 
Shops, Boiler Works, Smithies, and other works necessary to the pro- 
duction of the materials required for carrying on the different processes, 








for general repairs, and for the erection of new buildings. 

“The Property, as will be seen by reference to the Plan, is connected 
by a Branch Line with the North-Eastern Railway, and has a river 
frontage on the Tyne of 1,440 feet, or thereabouts. 

“ The raw materials received by water are discharged by means of 
four steam cranes, by which they are lifted from the ship's hold into the 
tive pl wees of 
consumption, thus securing the greatest economy practicable. Theso 
and other arrangements, tending to lessen the cost of production, have 


1 exter 


been effected at great expense and labour during a period e 


Company’s wagons, and are then conveyed to their res} 


iding 
over upwards of thirty years. 

“The works are capable of producing annually from 40,000 to 45,000 
and for the disposal of these 
goods the present firm has established agencies in almost ever nport- 
ant centre of consumption, both in Europe and in of 


sale, 


f 


America, 
« The ap} reciation in which the products of the establishment are 
held at home and abroad is such that sales can always be effected at 


i 


the highest current rate. 


From the foregoing extracts from the Company's Prospectt 
published Report and Accounts of the Company, the Report 
Proceedings at their last Annual General Meeting, and the Plan 
Works and Property,—all of which accompany this Prospectus,—it 
will be seen that the shares now offered for subscription afford to the 
public an opportunity to participate in the profits of a concern which it 
is believed may, as to its importance, its magnitude, its character, and 


its success, challenge comparison with any similar undertaking in the 





world. 


Applications for Shares on the accompanying Form, must be for- 
warded, together with a deposit of £2 per Share, either to the ( +oli- 


dated Bank, Limited, 52 Threadneedle Street, 
Messrs. Shorter King, 26 Birchin Lane, Lombard Street, E.C., 
London; from whom Prospectuses and F¢ } t 


and 





obtained. 
24 Birchin Lane, Lombard Street, E.C., London, 9t 





Documents Encriosep :—A Plan of the Works and P 
Company. Report and Accounts of ft Newe 
Company, Limited, for the Year ending 31st Dee: 

Report of the Proceedings at the Annual Meeting of the 
held on 10th March, 1873. Form of Application for Saares., 


yher 





SUBSCRIPTION FOR 25,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH, OF THE 


NEWCASTLE CHEMICAL WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


On which £7 per Share has been called uy 
Form or Application (to be retained by the B 


To Messrs. SHORTER and KING, 26 Birchin Lane, Eb Lond 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit at the Consvlidated Dank 
Pounds, being £2 per Share on my ap} 








sum of thon for 
Shares of L1l9each, on which £7 per Sirare has been eslied up, of 
the Neweastle Chemical Works Company, Li I request y tot trans 
| ferred to me that number of Shares, or any sim: .gzree 
accept such transfer, and to pay the Balance tir i stal- 
ment payable on Ist July next, in accordance with the te: irl ectus, 
dated 9th May, 1873 
Name (in fabl)....ccccs.cccccserssecccssesscrscsoeccosoosse 
Adar ocesesvoccocccccscsoeetes 
Profession (if ar sebibeaaaen * senanonanl 7 
DAt0€....00-eerereverererevevers ooscocceedbee 
dig ee thee seeteeeeeeeeree . 
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NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


By the AUTHOR of “ The WOMAN in WHITE.” 


The NEW MAGDALEN. 


“Miss or Mrs.?" &c. 3 vols. 





(/mmediately. 
By the AUTHOR of * The PILGRIM and the SHRINE.” 


BY and BY: an Historical Romance of the Future. 


EDWARD MAITLAND Author of “ The Pilgrim and the Shrines.” In 3 vols. crowa 8vo. 


“ A vigorous and attractive romance, extreme ly interesting and highly instructive. abounding in fine thought 
The author thoroughly maintains the reputation won by his former works.”—£.raminer. 


and brilliant writing. 
By the AUTHOR of “ ARCHIE LOVELL.” 
A VAGABOND HEROINE. A Novelette. 


EpWARDEs, Author of “ Ought We to Visit Her?” In 1 vol. crown S8vo, 10s 6d. 
“A most amusing tale.”—Athenxum. 


By the AUTHOR of “The SURGEON'S SECRET.” 


WHICH SISTER ? 


Surgeon's Secret,” &c. In 2 vols. crown Svo. 


“ This pretty novelette is rendered interesting by the natural manner in which an involuntary rival details 
Both sisters are distinct | rims : 
es 


the rise and progress of a passion with which the reader can hardly fail to sympathise. 
and well-contrasted portraits,”—TZimes. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Published this day, price 4s 6d, small 8vo, in cloth elegant. 


SONGS OF KILLARNEY. 
By ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


By Wilkie Collins, Author of 


By 'FAIR, but NOT WISE. 


By Annie ,,.? 





Shortly, SECOND EDITION. 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 
By ROBERT GIFFEN. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 








Shortly, price One Shilling. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 


of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trast Inve »stme ots. 
By BERNARD CRACROFT. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 








DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


re TITNO SAT IAITT > 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
— NUMBER NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 

It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegr up yhs, Water Works, 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


(Post free). 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[EsTABLisHeD vine 


ND BLAC KWE ELL, 





d. NICOLL, Sectians Clothier \ R O Ss E 
Be and Ontfitter, 114 to 120 Regent Street; and J Purveyors to +> Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
22 Cornhill, London. Branch Establishments at | LONDON, direct attention to the following Articles, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. em *h may be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Ware- 
1ousemen :— 


H. ” NICOLL’S SOVEREIGN TWEED OVER- 
COATS, for Rain; if with silk lapels, One 
Guinea; in Melton Cloths, Two to Three Guineas: or 
of Cheviot or Angola ditto, from Two and a Halt YAPTAIN W ‘eS ENT ‘KLE OC 
P APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, Curry 
qpor t EVEES and DRAWING ROOMS.—H. J CO" Paste and Curry Powder. 
) VEVEES anc ! NG ROOMS.—H. J. a> auieetenesane . Ww 
NICOLL’S Super Cloth Suits, with rich appoint- Sem oo Prepared by W. H. Jones 


ments, complete, £20 5s. The embroideries, &c., are 
— JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 


_— PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


kept ready for inspection, so that an order for a Dress | 
can be completed at a few hours’ notice } 
EPUTY LIEUTENANTS’ UNIFORMS of the finest AMS. JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMALADE 
and richest description, £36. Can be obtained | @¥ warranted made from Fresh Fruit and with Re 
with the same despatch. Estimates supplied fur Naval | fined Sugar only. 

and Military Uniforms. : : . 
ERVANTS' LIVERIES.—The best at moderate on SPARED SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 
prices. — 


nail ~ DEATH “of B ARON L ‘LIEBIG. 
oh ee, Meee, PRESPECEFUL NOTICE is given by 
° iat d Birmingham \ LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT COMPANY 
ees eeereeaee (Limited), that the Guarantee Certificate of Genuine- 
URE AERATED Ww ATE RS. ness of Quality, signed hitherto by Baron Liebig and 
‘2 RTT , Professor Max yon Pettenkofer, will in future, in 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. - gare , = 

: accordance with Baron Liebig’s own directions made 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and for | many years ago, be signed by his Colleague, Professor 
Govt, Lithia and Potass. | Max von Pettenkofer, the eminent Chymist, and by 
Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and | Hermann von Liebig, son of Baron Liebig, who has 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, | been acting as his special assistant in the Analysis of 
and Wholesale of R. ELtis and Son, Ruthin, North | the Company's Extract. Thus the excellence of the 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Bsst and Sons, Hen- | well known standard quality of Liebig Company's 

Fietta Street, Cavendish Square. Extract of Meat will continue absolutely unaltered. 








— 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’ s 
LIST OF NEW NEW NOVELS, 


‘FIRST and LAST. § B 
WHITE. 2 vi y F. Vernon 
“The story of the =f s of a young 

cousi There is a ¢ peer and his 

yong There is & good deal o f vi gour in it". 





By Mrs. 


FORREST-GRANT. 2 vols., 2 
“Very prettily told."—Scotsman. 


'GOLDEN MEMORIES. 


LEIGH. 2 vols.. 21s 


By Effie 
“There is not a dull page i 


in the b 0k." — Morning 


|The BARONET 
ne 'S CROSS. By Mary 


MEEKE. 2 vols., 


‘A novel suited to the palates of eager consumers of 
ur 


By Sydney Mostyn, Author of “ The | tion." Sunday Times 


WAGES: a sii: 3 vols., 31s 6d, 


‘A work of no common-place character."—Sunday 


WEIMAR’S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward 


CHRISTIAN. 3 volg., 31s 6¢ 


NEARER and DEARER. 


LYSAGuT, Author 
3 vols., 31s 6d. 
NOTICE.—A New 
Riding, entitled, 
HILLESDEN ON THE MOoRs, 
By the Author of * The Mistress of Langdal 
Hall.” 2 vols. [Zn the press, 


SAMUEL TINSL EY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand 


By Mrs. 
“ Building upon Sand,’ 
(Just ready. 


Romance of the West 








7 QUARTERLY REV IEW, 
No. 268, is JUST PUBLISHED. 
CONTENTS, 
1. STATE OF ENGLISH PAINTING 
2. MIDDLEMARCH. 
3. RAILWAYS AND THE STATE 
4. AUTUMNS ON THE SPEY. 
5. MONTALEMBERT. 
6. GRE EK AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 
7. Lorp LYTTON. 
8. ¢ ENTRAI ASIA. 
9. THE DEFEAT OF THE MINISTRY. 


JouUN McurrRAY, Albemarle Street 








| 
| 
| 
aa 
Feige tITUAL LIFE (Conferences to 
hk Ladies), by Pere RAVIGNAN, translated from 
the French by Mrs. ABEL RAM, with Preface by Rev. 
| F.Gordon. Small 8vo, cloth, ds. 

| London: R. WASHBOURNE, 18 Paternoster Bow 





T WO HUNDRED GUINEAS are 
offered to the MANCHESTER NATIONAL 
| SOCTETY for WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE by TWO 
FRIENDS, on condition that the remainder of the Sum 
of TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS is promised during 
the month of May. 
| The Committee earnestly appeal to the friends of 
the cause for aid in raising the above sum. Donations 
of any amount will be gratefully received 
LYDIA E. BECKER, Secretary. 
28 Jackson's Row, Albert vac Manchester 


ye 2WS and PLANS of ORDINARY 
RESIDENCES.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK (4d, or by post 44d.) for Illustrations and Cost 
of Residences at Sydenham—Derivation of Ancient 
Terms—Architecture at the Royal Academy—Pictures 
—Glass-making in the Midlands, &c. 
1 York Street, W.C., and all newsmen. 


| DICTURES in the LOUVRE 

GALLERY.—ON VIEW, a Collection of Fine 
Autotype Prints, from th 2 principal Chefs d’(Euvre in 
| this celebrated Collection.—Autotype Grand Fine Art 
e Gallery, 36 Rathbone Place (next door to Winser and 


Newton's). 





TH, soc IE T Y of PAINTERS in 
VATER-COLOURS. — The SIX TY- NINTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 

| East. From 9 till 7. Admittance 1s, Catalogue 64. 

| ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 

| 





( \RYSTALPALACE.—PARTICULAR 
) ATTRACTIONS THIS DAY and NEXT WEEE 
Saturday (May 10)—First GRAND SUMMER CON- 
| CERT, at 3 

Monday—Shakspere’s “ HAMLET,” at 2.30. 

Tuesday—Opera, “‘ DON GIOVANNI,” at 3. 
| Wednesday—“ HAMLET,” at 2.30. 
| Thursday—OPERA. 
| Saturday—GREAT FLOWER SHOW. 
| The Fine-Art Courts and Collections, including the 
| Picture Gallery, the Works on Sale, the Technological 
| and Natural History Or Jlections, all the various Lilus- 
| trations of Art, Science, and Nature, and the Gardens 
and Park, always open. 

Admission, Monday to Friday, one Shilling; Sstur- 
day, May 10, Five Shillings; Saturday, May 17, Seven- 
and-Sixpence; or by Ticket purchased before the dsJ, 
Five Shillings, Guinea Season Ticket free. 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg. 


Third Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. xxi.-308, cloth, 






0s 6d = . | 

. yTENTS.—Realisable Ideals — Malthus Notwith- 

ee yn-Survival the Fittest—Limits and 
aeetions of Human Dev ment—The Significance 
Dire fund s—Elsew re— Appendix. 





of Life—De Pr 
The FAIR HAVEN: a Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element of Our Lord's Ministry 
m Earth, both as against Rationalistic Impugners 

oP sertain Orthodox Defenders. By the late JOHN 

PICKARD OWEN. Edited by WILLIAM BICKERSTETH 

OwEN, with a Memoir of the Author. Demy S8vo, 

cloth, 12s. ’ 

« But even this explanation does little to unfold the 
of a work which is an extraordinary one, 
Jed as a biographical record or a theo 

Indeed, the importance of the volume 
ir custom of reviewing 


pature 

whether regar« 

logical treatise bh 

compels us to depart from oO , it 

with brevity the w rks which are intrusted to us.”"— 
i J 


Rock. . . 
“—. is throughout in downright, almost pathetic, 


stnags.”—Scotsman 
rnestness . - — 
OB th unbelievers and orthodox will find in it matter 


requiring thought and answer.’ — National Reformer. 


IUVENALIS SATIRAE. With a 
Literal English Prose Translation and Notes. By 
Jonny DesLAWARS LEWIS M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. 

loth, 14s [Now ready. 


CHRONOS. Mother Earth’s Bio- 
graphy. A Romance of the New School By 
Wattace Woop, M.D. Crown Svo. [/inmediately. 


COLYMBIA. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, | 
neat cloth, 5s. 
“The book is 


99 


Demy 8vo, pp. 52 


amusing as well as clever.”— 


Atheneum - 
“Many exceelingly humorous passages.”"—Pub’ic 
Opinion 
“ Deserves to be read.” —Svo/sman, 
“ Neatly done." —Graphic 


“Very amusing." —Z.raminer. 


The GOSPEL of the WORLD'S 
DIVINE ORDER; or, Free Religious Thoughts. 
By DouGLas CAMPBELL. 8vo, pp. viii.-372, cloth, 4s 6d. 


On NUMERALS as SIGNS of 
PRIMEVAL UNITY AMONG MANKIND. By 
RoverT Extrs, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Camb. Demy 8vo, pp. 102, cloth, 38 6d. [Nearly ready. 


ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS, on 
the Origin and History of the People of India, their 
Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, 
and Illustrated by J. Mutr, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., &c., 
&e. Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the 
later Representations of the principal Indian Deities. 
Second Edition, revised, demy 8vo, cloth. [Short/y. 


The HYMNS of the RIG-VEDA, in the 
Sanhité and Pada Texts, without the Commentary 
of Séyana. Edited by Professor MAX MULLER. 4 
vols. 8vo, pp. 1,700 [/mmediately. 


The LIFE and MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS of HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE. 
The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. COLEBROOKE, 
Bart., M.P. The Essays edited by Professor COWELI 
3 vols. Vol. I. The Life. Demy 8vo, pp. xii.-492, 
with Portrait and Map, cloth, 14s 


The CHRISTIAN FAITH. By the 
Rey. T. G DLEY, of Petersham, S.W. (lately 
Curate of St o's, Great Windmill Street, Hay 
market, W.) Crown 8yo, pp. 8, sewed, 3d. 


SHUT YOUR MOUTH and SAVE 
YOUR LIFE. By GeorGe CATLIN. Fifth Edition, 
crown 8yo, pp. 106, with 29 Illustrations from Draw 
ings by the Author, cloth, 2s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of the OLD ENG 
LISH LANGUAGE Compiled from Writings of 
the Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Centuries, By F. H.STRATMANN. Second Edition, 
4to, in wrapper, 31s 6d; cloth, 34s 


The BONA-FIDE POCKET DICTION- 
ARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 
on an entirely New System, showing both divisions 
on the same page : shing the Genders, and 














giving Tabular Conjugations of all the Irregular 
Verbs. By JOHN BELLOWS. 32mo, bound, gilt 


edges, 7s 6d } 


GERARD’S MONUMENT, and other 
ve. By EMILY PFEIFFER. Crown 8vo, pp. 190, 
On, os. 


POEMS. By Sydney Whiting (of the 


Middle Temple). Crown 8vo, pp. 298, cloth, 5s. 


An IMAGINARY DIALOGUE; with 
other Poems. By W. WATMAN SMITH. Feap. 8vo, 
Pp. viii.-272, cloth, 5s. 

The IRON STRIKE, and other Poems. 
By & BOHEMIAN Feap. 8vo, pp. vii.-152, Illustrated 
Cover, sewed, 2s 6d. 


The STORY of FELICE. By Esmeralda 
BOYLE, the Author of “Thistledown.” Feap. 8vo, 
PP. viii.-55, neat cloth, 28 6d 





” LONDON: 
TRUBNER and OO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. | 


| 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
BIBLICAL AND CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARIES. 


I. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE ; 
ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, 
AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

By Various WRITERS. 

Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L. and LL.D. 
With Illustrations, 3 vols. medium 8vo, £5 5s. 

“ We turn again and again to this Dictionary, with 
interest, with confidence, with respectful admiration of 


the labour, the learning, the judgment, the conscien- 
tiousness, and we again add, the courage it displays. 


| Even where we differ from the writers, we do so with 
We see throughout a conscientious love of | 


respect, 
truth, and an intelligent and successful endeavour to 
collect and present to us correctly the facts on which 
they report. We congratulate Dr. Smith on the suc 
cess of his work.”"—£dinburgh Review. 


II 


AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. 


CONTAINING GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES, BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L. and LL.D. 
With Illustrations, 6 vols. medium 8vo, 283 each. 
ARRANGED AS FOLLOWS :— 


I. A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTI 


BLACKIE AND SON'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: an 
Elementary Treatise. By Professor DESCHANEL, 
of Paris. Translated and Edited, with extensive 
Additions, by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen's 
College, Belfast. Illustrated by 760 Engravings on 
Wood, and Three Coloured Plates. Medium 8vo, 
cloth, 18s, 

Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. 

Part I. Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Pneumatics. 
Part II. Heat. Part III. Electricity and Magnetism. 
Part IV. Sound and Light. 

“ We have no work in our own scientific literature 
to be compared with it......An admirable text-book.”"— 
Quarterly Journal of Science 

“Systematically arranged, clearly written, and 
admirably illustrated, showing no less than 760 en- 
gravings on wood, and three coloured plates, it forms 
a model work for a class in experimental physics."— 
Saturday Review, 


IT 


The UNIVERSE: or, The Infinitely 
Great and the Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Con- 
trasts in Creation and Marvels revealed and ex- 
plained by Natural Scienee. Bv F. A. POUCHET, 
M.D. Illustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, of 
which 80 are full pages, and four finely Coloured 
Plates. New and Revised Edition Large 8vo, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s 6d 

“We can honestly commend this work, which is as 
admirably as it is copiously illustrated.” —7imes 


MY! 


VILLA and COTTAGE ARCHITEC- 
TURE: Thirty Examples of Country and Surbur- 
ban Residences, recently erected, by Nineteen 
Architects of Repute. Illustrated by Plans, Eleva- 
tions, Sections, and Details; with a full Descrip- 
tion of each Building, and, in nearly every case, & 
statement of the actual cost. Imperial 4to, half- 
morocco, £3 10s, 

“A volume that those about to build villa residences 


| 
or cottages may usefully study."—Sui/der. 


QUITIES. (1,300 pp.) With 500 Illustrations, 1 vol., | 


28s. 


It. A DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY and MYTHO- | 


With 560 Illustrations, 3 vols., 84s. 
GREEK ROMAN 


LOGY. (3,700 pp.) 
Ill. A DICTIONARY of 
GEOGRAPHY. (2,500 pp.) 


2 vols., 56s. 


and 


“The Dictionaries of Antiquity and Ancient Bio- 
graphy, as well as of Ancient Geography, are far 
superior to any other publications of the same sort in 
our language. They are works which every student 
of ancient literature ought to consult habitually, and 
which are indispensable to every person engaged in 
original researches into any department of antiquity. 


—Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, 


It 


‘AN HISTORICAL ATLAS OF 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 


BIBLICAL AND CLASSICAL, TO ILLUSTRATE 
THE ABOVE WORKS, 
COMPILED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 
r. WM. SMITH and Mr. GEORGE GROVE. 
Parts I. and IL., 


~ 


(To be completed in 5 Parts.) 
folio, 21s each 


PARTI 
HOLY LAND. (Northern Division.) 
HISTORICAL MAPS of HOLY LAND 
GREEK and PH(CENICIAN COLONIES. 
GALLIA. 
ITALIA SUPERIOR 
ITALIA INFERIOR. 
GREECE AFTER DORIC MIGRATION 
GREECE at the PERSIAN WARS. 






PART Il 
JERUSALEM. (Ancient and Modern.) 
MAP. to New Testament. 
PELOPONNESUS. 
SHORES and ISLANDS of the ZGEAN 
GREECE at PELOPONNESIAN WAR 
GREE at the ACHAZAN LEAGUE, 
EMPIRE of the BABYLONIANS, LYDIANS, 

MEDES, and PERSIANS 

EMPIRE of ALEXANDER the GREAT. 


SEA. 





“The students of Dr. Smith's admirable Dictionaries 
must have felt themselves again and again brought up 
short for want of an atlas constructed on the same 
scale of precise and minute information with the 
article they were reading. This want has at length 
begun to be supplied by this superb work. The First 
Part deals with all of the three great divisions which the 
student of ancient history chiefly recognises, —Greece, 
Italy, and the Holy Land. Though the ancient aspect 
occupies the chief place, and governs the outline of the 
maps, the modern names are for the most part added 
in italies. The indices are full, the engraving is exquisite, 
and the delineation of the natural features very minute 
and beautiful. It may safely be pronounced a worthy 
companion of the volumes which it is intended to 
illustrate.”"—Guardian. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


With 530 Illustrations, | 





IV. 

The GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: 
Practical and Scientific. A (iuide to the Forma- 
tion and Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, and 
Flower Garden, and the Cultivation of Greenhouse 
and Stovehouse Plants. By Ropert THomPson, 
late of the Royal Horticultural Society's dardens, 
Chiswick. Finely Coloured Plates and many 
Woodcuts. Large 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d 

“The best compendious treatise on modern garden- 
ing.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


V. 

WONDERS of the HUMAN BODY. 
A succinct and popular Account of the various 
Members of the Human Frame, their Constitution, 
and the Functions they discharge From the 
French of A. Le Prtevr, M.D llustrated by 45. 
Engravings on Wood by Léveillé Post 8vo, 
cloth, 48 6d. 

“A very readable, clear, and concise account of the 


human frame."—Zcho 


VI. 

The IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a 
General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Poli- 
tical, Statistical, and Descriptive. Re-issue, with 
a Supplement, bringing the Information down to 
the Latest Time. Edited by W. G. BLAcKta, Ph.D., 
F.R.G.S. With nearly 800 Wood Engravings of 
Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c. 2 large vols. 
imperial 8yo, cloth, £4 15s 

“ This excellent book of reference 
we have examined, whether long or short 


All the articles 
exhibit s 


greater degree of correctness in minute detail than we 


should have thought practicable in 80 comprehensive 


a work.”—Athenwum. 


DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 


I. 
The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: 


English. Technological, and Scientific. Adapted 
to the Present State of Literature, Science, and 
Art. With Supplement. Upwards of 2.500 En- 


gravings on Wood. 2 large vols. imperial 8vo, 


cloth, £4. 


II. 

The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY: Explanatory, Pronouncing, and 
Etymological. About 800 Engravings on Wood. 
Large 8vo, cloth, 25s 


Il. 

The STUDENT’S ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY Etymological, Pronouncing, and 
Explanatory. Above 300 Engravings on Wood. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, 10s 6d ; half-morocco, 14s. 


IV. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE: being an Abridgment 
by the Author of the “Student's Dictionary.” 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 3s 6d 





LONDON : 
BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 
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MACMILLAN AND COS PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, in 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


HE CONFLICT of ST UDIES, and other ESSAYS on 
Subjects connected with EDUCATION. By IL. Topuenter, M.A. F.RS., 
late Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 

CONTENTS:—The Conflict of Studies — Competitive Examinations— 
Private Study of Mathem —Academical Reform—Elementary Geo- 





metry—The Mathematical Trip 
ROFE SSOR HUXLEY’S CRITIQUES and ADDRESSES. 
», 10s 6d. (This day. 


c INTENTS :—Administrative Nihilism—The School Boards; what They 
Can Do, and what They May Do—On Medical Education—Yeast—On the 
Formation of Coal—On Coral and Coral Reefs—On the Methods and 


Results of Ethnology—On some Fixed Points in British Ethnology— | 






Paleontology and the Doctrine of Evolution—Biogenesis and Abiogenesis 
—Mr. Darwin rities—The Genealogy of Animals—Bishop Berkeley and 
the Metaphysics of Sensation. 


By the Same Author. 


LAY SERMONS, ADDRESSES, and REVIEWS. New and Cheaper | 


Edition, crown S8vo, 7s 6d 


AMES DAVID FORBES, F.R.S., late Principal of the 

Tnitec iC lege in the University of St. Andrew: his LIFE and LETTERS. 

be J.C. SHatrpP, LL.D.. Principal of the United College in the University 

of St. Andrew: P. G. Tart, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 

University of Edinburgh; and A. ADAMS-REILLY, F.R.G.S. 8vo, with 
Portraits, Map, and Illustrati [This day. 

“Ts not only a biogt 

without which - she 

plete." —Sfandar 





physicist's library can be deemed com 


HE LAND QUESTION, with Particular teference to 
England and Scotland 3y JOHN MACDONELL, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 
10s 6d (This day. 


i ESPONSIBILITY for the GIFT of E PERN AL LIFE. 
& Compiled. by permission of the late Rev. J. MeL 
from Ser rmons preached at Row in the Years 1829 t 18 31. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
This day. 


ARABLES for CHILDREN. By the Rev. E. A. Annorrt, 
D.D., Head Master of the City ef London School, Author of “The Good 
Voices,” &c. With 3 Llustrations, crown Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


P 
his day. 





ETSY LEE; a Fo'e’s'‘le Yarn. A Poem. Extra feap. 8vo, 
} 3s 6d. (This day. 


SLIP in the FENS; a Novel. Illustrated by the Author. 
di Crown 8vo, 68 (This day. 
ENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL, “ OAKSHOTT 
CASTLE.” 3 vols. crown S8vo, 31s 64. [This da 


“ Will carry its readers easily along, and keep them pleasantly amused.” 


n many of Mr. Kingsley's latest novels....... One 
» takes up ‘ Oakshott Castle’ will willingly put 





A NEW STORY. 
Y the AUTHOR of “ THE HEIR of RE DC . bd FE,” 
The PILLARS of the HOUSE; or, Under W de, ur ‘y By 
Onan TTE M. YONG! To be completed in Four Mon - lumes, 
L 8vo, price 5s each; Vols. iil and IV., in June 





of English domestic life in its bast and sweetest 
— Standard, | 


N EW GUIDE to GERMAN CONV ERSATION ; 
i an Al phst vetical List of nearly 800 Familiar Words, si in Orthography 

ning in both Languages; with Exercises, 
Familiar Phrases and Dialogues, &c. 
. 2s 6d. [This day. 





containing | 









MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


—_— tA PALACE WILL be OPE 
in eae f 











Gate RDAY, MAY 
h 








COSTA will CONDUCT a GRAND 
YONCERT | 
COMMENCES, 


Gir MICHAEL 
h 








 ‘nemenabaemenens rire SHOW 
MAY 


| men ANDRA PALACE and P ARK, K, MUSWELL HILL, N. 








NDIAN PARCEL POST. Under Authority from the, 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF INDIA 
Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds n weight and 2 ft. x 1 ft 1 ft. in size, and 
£20 in value, are veyed by the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY from 
London to any Px rst T in India, at a uniform charg f ls 4d perlb. Fal 


particulars on application at 
129 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 





RIEL, 


72 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 


WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


1 ¢ Jampbe ll, D.D., | 


s turned. It may fairly be considered a capita) | 


ECTATOR. [May 10, 1873, 


COMMON ENGLISH BIRDS. 


In large crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth gilt, postage 6d, 


OUT-DOOR COMMON BIRDS 
THEIR HABITS AND GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS, ~* 
With Eighty Original Illustrations of the Birds and their Eggs 
By HENRY STANNARD. 
This is an entirely original Work, designed as a Book « 


f Reference 
Amateurs and Lovers of Natural History Its pages for all 


teem with information from 








a Naturalist of many years’ standing, and numer facts unknown by Ya: 
Hewitson, &c., are here explained by close observation and practical study, ee 4 
the Illustrations are Original, and the Work is eleg ] 


pre duce dasa L ibrary Book. 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
A COUNTRY BOOK FOR THE SEASON, 


In small crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt, postage 44, 


nl - a a] 
ENGLISH WILD FLOWERS 
| By J. T. BURGESS. 
| A NEW AND IMPROVED EpITION. 
With Practical Ilustrations, Printed in Colours, and a Full Index of the Common 
| Name, Scientific Name, Natural Family, Where Found, and Time o f Flowering, of 

all Wayside, Field, Hedgerow, River, Moorland, Meac low, Mountain, and Sea-Shore 
Plants. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 





Port 8vo, price 7s. 


RACE TOLMAR., 
A NOVEL. 


By JOUN DANGERFIELD 
“*Grace Tolmar’ is a noticeable work, and shows considerable power in th 


all should read, but a scientifle treatise | 


author. There are touches in it of real mastery.”"—Saturday Review. 
* Clever and well written.”"—Morning Pos 
| “Mr. Dangertield draws his portraits well—of the outward features with specia! 
8 kill, and of the character with no little ibtlety and precision.”"—Speetator. © 
| “Every page bears evidence of thoughtfulness an ad skill.”"—Scoteman 
| * The story is very readably, unpreteutiously, and still powerfully written,"— 


| Illustrated London News. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
SN - . tt 
Now re aay, in green cloth, feap. 8vo, pp. 231, price 5s. 


POEMS BY THOMAS SINCLAIR, M.A, 


‘The Harbinger’ is the longest and most important......Its story will be found 
interesting, conveyed, as it is, in easy ar blank verse.” —Sz andard. 

* esute His drift is to remind us, with co le bitterness. of the vanit 
most human pursuits, and then tease us to 7a reme dy, if we can do soin 
mere desperati on and weariness of the flesh, ft-repeated maxim that ‘true 
ife of man is art.’ "—/all Mall Gazette 













* ....+ePhere are marks of deep and earnest thought, of flne meditative fancy, and 
of rare promise.”— Dundee Advertiser : 

“ This is a volume of as genuine poetry as has been offered by any candidate for 
the laurel crown these many years."—T7/e Edinburgh Courant, 


London: PROVOST and CO., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





CONVENTUAL LIFE in the UNITED KINGDOM, 
Just published, iu 8vo, price 18s, cloth, 
7 INCOGNITA;: or, the Convents of the United 
Kingdom. By JoHN NicHOLAs Murpmy, Author of “Ireland, Industria 
Political, and Social.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth 
i IFE, its FRIENDS and FOES: Lent Lectures. By the Rev. 
4 HENRY FOOTMAN, B,A., St. Peter's Col umbridge. 
“He comes into the arena of spiritual conflict, to see if there be not lif i 
the old truths yet...... Deeply as these lectures interested those who ane they 
will prove no less valuable to those who can and will read them.” —Spectator 
London LONGMANS, GREEN, , Paternoster Row 




















TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, EDITED by T. M. GOODEVE, M.A., end 
C. W. MERRIFIELD, F.RS. 
Just published, in smal] 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth 
7) LECTRICITY and M AGNE TISM. By FLEEMING JENKI, 
F.B.SS., L. and E., Professor of E - neering in the University of Ediuwburgh 
Text-Books previously published, price 3s 6d each :— 
GOODEVE'S MEC HANISM. 
BLOXAM’S METALS. 
MILLER’'S INORG ANIC CHEMISTRY 
GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA and ++ natal 
NOTES on the same, with SOLUTIONS 
WATSON’S PLANE and S‘ LI D GEOMETRY. 
MAXWELL’S THEORY of HEAT 
MERRIFIELD'S TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC 
JUNTER'S KEY to MERRIFIELD'S ARITHMETIC 
ANDERSON’S STRENGTH of MATERIALS. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row 














FOWLE'S EASY FIRST LATIN COURSE. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 


| \ SECOND EASY LATIN READING-BOOK ; cont ting 


of Annotated Lessons from Casar, Virgil, and Ovid. By the Rev. Buaxtxo 


| FOWLE. 


FOWLE’S FIRST EASY LATIN READING-BOOK; Fables, 
Anecdotes of Great Men, Roman History, &c. 3s 6d 

FOWLE’S SHORT and EASY LATIN BOOK, following 
Grammar the order of the Public School Latin Primer. Second Edition. Unifor 
price ls 6d. 





“Mr. Fowle’s is one of the easiest exe e-books we have ever seen. Everything 
is arranged in the way most likely to be rea adi ly learned by a very y yung zy bor 
table of the verbs ought, as the author says, to enable any fairly intelligent hor t t 
learn all four conjugations in four lessons of half an hour each. The exercises are 
excellent; and the book is evidently written by one who knows exactly wa 








| wanted by a beginner.’—Zducational Times 


., Paternoster Row. 


London: LONGMANS, GRBEN, and C 





‘EWELL and Co.’s CARPETS. | 


i) The best BRUSSELS CARPETS at 4s 6d per yard, notwithstanding t 





advance in prices. Turkisb, Persian, Axminster, and the magnificent Aubussu 
carpets in all sizes. 
{EWELL and CO.’s CURTAIN MATE Kt Late. 

b CHINTSES, ORETON NES ATTEENS, and REI unes f 
aud vers from i per yard 

Cote curt ‘in width) from 2 el l : 

Silk and Brocaded Damask for curta xc., Leno, Embroidered, Lace, and We 
beautiful Cluny Lace Curtains 


COMPTON HOUSE, Frith Street, Suho Square, W. 
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13 GreAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


History of Tw 70 Queens: Catharine 
of ARAGON an By 
Herw 


ANNE BOLI 1. 

RTH Dixon. Vols. I. and IL. », 30s 
rand 1 lumes Mr. Dixon her 
‘al work on a most 





gives us 





I book is in many respects a 

f Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the 
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MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 
MESSRS. SMITH, EI ‘DE R, and CO. beg to announce the publication in M ily V sofa 
New U rm Edition of sof t 

"NOVELS AND TALES OF WARS. GARE 
In Seven Volumes, each containing Four Illustrations, price 3s 6d ¢ , bound in 


CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES 
Vol. 1. WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 

. NORTH and SOUTH. 

Vol. 3. SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 

Vol. 4. CRANFORD.- Company Manners 
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Vol. 2. SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronte. Yorke’s House—Nunnely Common 
and Wood—Fieldhead Hall—Hollow's Mill—Briartleld Church 


Vol. 3. VILLETTE. By Charlotte Bronte. The Park, Brussels—Dome of St. 
Paul's—Pensionnat des Dem jrussels—Garden io the Rue Fossette—Grande Place, 
Brussels. 


The PROFESSOR and POEMS. ByCharlotte Bronte. With Poems by 


her Sisters and Father View from Crimsworth Hall—House in Daisy Lane—Bue Dovel, 
Brussels—Protestant Cemetery—View of the Moors. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emily Bronte. And AGNES GREY. 
By ANNE BRONTE. With a Preface and Biographical Notice of both Authors by CHARLOTTE 
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By the same Author, Fifth Edition, demy 8vo, 18s. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








DEDIC:! — by SPECIAL PERMISSION, to HR. H. the DUKE of 
CAMBRIDGE, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEI 


BUSH FIGHTING. Illustrated by Remarkable 
Actions and Incidents of the Maori War. By Major-General Sir JAmes E. 
ALEXANDER, K.C.L.S. S8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 16s. [This day. 


NOTICE.—KIDNAPPING in the SOUTH SEAS. 


» my T a 
The CRUISE of the ROSA R/O amongst the NEW 
HEBRIDES and SANTA CRUZ ISLANDS, exposing the Recent Atrocities 
connected with the Kidnapping of Natives in the South Seas. By A. H. 
MARKHAM, Commander, R.N. S8vo, with Map and Illustrations, cloth extra, 

168. [This day. 
The deeds perpetrated by the lawless and unscrupulous ruffians who infest the 
beautiful South Sea Islands, for the purpose of procuring natives of both sexes for 
the Queensland and Fiji cotton plantations, are une qualle dad for eruelty and 

treachery, and the stories related of them sound alee Ist incredible. 


NOTICE.—The SLAVE TRADE on the EAST COAST of AFRICA. 


r . r rar 
DHOW CHASING in ZANZIBAR WATERS and 
on the EASTERN COAST of AFRICA: a Narrative of Five Years’ Experiences 
in the Suppression of the Slave Trade. By Captain GeorGe L. SULIVAN, R.N., 
late Commander of H.M.S. Daphne. Second Edition, demy 8vo, with Illustra 
tions from Photograpns and Sketches taken on the spot by the Author, cloth 
extra, 16s. ae day at all Libraries. 
“Tt is a book which every one ought to read, painful though it be, so that every 
one may understand what it is Englan rill have ithnats sly to exact from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, and w xact it...... In 1868 and 1869 Captain Sulivan 
was, with other command f rtunate e nough to assist in liberating no less than 
2,179 negroes, a numbe 1 gives a startling notion of the traffic in slaves as it 
now exists on the east coa f Africa, and will enable the general reader to appre- 
ciate the urgency and importance of the efforts now being made by our Govern- 
ment tosuppress it; while the details of these feats of liberation will teach him how 
devilish are the cruelties nd has to prevent or punish.”"—Speetator, April 19 
* Captain Sulivan’s book has made itsappe urance even more opportunely than it 
might have done had ; Sir Bartle Frere’s mission been as successful as was antici 
pated in some —_— .We have followed him with deep interest from the 



















beginning to the end « f hi s bow k He tells his story with the outspoken plainness 
of @ seaman, and certainly does n ot mince matters. He would make short work of 
negotiations with the Arab Pri oe etw ho se treaty rights are the cause of so much 
misery, and the burden of h a is that Sir Bartle Frere’s mission must some- 


‘how be forced to a successf s | pecs bed “—Pall Mal! Gasette, April 26. 
NEW WORK on the MAURITIUS 


SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES in the LAND of the 
APHANAPTERYX: Personal Experiences, Adventures, and Wanderings in 
and about the Island of Mauritius. By NICHOLAS PIK8. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 
*.* This work will be profusely illustrated from the Author's own Sketches, and 
will contain also Maps and valuable Meteorological Charts. 


oa ° 
The PILGRIMAGE of the TIBER, from its Mouth 
to its Source: with Some Account of its Tributaries. By WILLIAM DAVIEs. 
8vo, with many very fine Woodcuts and a Map, cloth extra. (Jn the press. 
Et terram Hesperiam venies, ubi Lydius arva 
Inter opima virfim leni fluit agmine Tibris.—Virgi/, En. II. 781 


vr - e r 

HARZ MOUNTAINS: a Tour in the Toy Country. 

By HENRY BLACKBURN, Author of “ Travelling in Spain,’ ’ * Artists and Arabs,” 

* Art in the Mountains,” “ Normandy Picturesque,” * The Py renees,’ &c. With 
numerous [lustrations. (Jn May. 





NEW NOVELS 


Notics —Preparing for publication, early in May, Mrs. OLIPHANT'S NEW NOVEL, 
INNOCENT. 3 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, 31s 6d. 
COURTSHIP and a CAMPAIGN: a Story of the 


Milanese Volunteers of 1866, under Garibaldi. By M. DALIN. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, price 21s, (In a few days. 
NOTICE.—Messrs. LOW and CO. have much pleasure in announcing that they 
have completed arrangements for Publishing a Copyright Edition of Miss 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT'S NEW NOVEL, 
> age 7 ° 
WORK. This is the first Novel written by the very 
popular Anthor of * Little Women,” “Old-Fashioned Girls,” &c., and will be 
Published in MAY, in the usual Library form, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
NOTICE.—New Copyright Work, by Mrs. T. D. WHITNEY, Author of “ Hitherto,” 
“ We Girls,” &c., entitled, 
The OTHER GIRLS. 1 vel. small post 8vo, cloth 


extra, 3s 6d (May 1. 


NEW CONTINENTAL ROUTE GUIDES. 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW and CO. beg to announce that they have completed 
arrangements with Mr. C. B. BLuack for the Publication of his NEW CON- 

TINENTAL ROUTE GUIDES. The following are now ready:— 

Crown 8yo, cloth limp, 8s 6d. 
= ° ° 

GUIDE to the NORTH of FRANCE; including 
Normandy, Brittany, Touraine, Picardy, Champagne, Burgundy, Lorraine, 
Alsace, and the Valley of the Loire: Belgium and Holland; the Valley of the 
Rhine, to Switzerland and the South-West of Germany, to Italy by the Brenner 
Pass. By C. B. BLack, [illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 

GUIDE to NORMANDY and BRITTANY: their 
Celtic Sennmen nts, Ancient Churches, and Pleasant Watering-places. By 
C. B. BLack. Lllustrated with Maps and Plans. 

Crown &vo, cloth limp, 4s 6d. 

GUIDE tothe NORTH-EAST of FRANCE, including 
Picardy, Champagne, Burgundy, Lorraine, and Alsace; Belgium and Holland, 
the Valley of the Rhine, to Switzerland and the South-West of Germany, to 
Italy by the Brenner Pass; with Description of Vienna. By C. B. BLAck. 
Illustrated with Ms “pe s and Plans 

nall post 8vo, cloth limp, 

PARIS and EXC U RSIONS from P. ARIS. Illustrated 
with numerous Maps, Plans, and Views. 

Small post 8vo, cloth limp, 5s 


GUIDE to the SOU TH of FRANCE and to the 


NORTH of ITALY:;; ir ing the go es and their Watering-places; the 
Health-resorts on 8 Me iin rranean fr Perpignan to Genoa; and the 
Towns of Turin Milay ad Venice. By C "B. BLA K. Mlustrated with Maps 
end Plaus 





London: SAMPSON LOW, M: ARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S LIST. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH pL 





ME ROU Ss } PH eoem APHS FRO} 


MEMOIR OF THE 


Late Member of the Society 


WITH AN ESSAY ON HIS GENIU 5 AND CHARACTER 


: OF DAVID COX, 


2rs in Water-Colours, 





ROUSSEAU. By Joun Mortey. 


AUSTRALIA 
; g -E 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps, price 343, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1830, B 


WILLIAM NASSAU MOLESWORTH 


SILVERLAND. 


3 vols. demy 8vo, price 45s. 


Oa “et LIFE in FR. ANCE. By Mrs, 
- Byé G. J Wares lieceall 


JEST and EARNEST: a Collection of Reviews 
: . ae Gerona Tk 2 vols. crown 8yo, price 2s, 
SIX YEARS 


“Thirty Years in the Harem.” 


N Et W EDI T [ oO N s. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


vith Portraits and Illustrations. 
I. Fifteenth Thousand. 
. Thirteenth Thousand. 


GOLDSMITH: a Biography. 


In 2 vols. large crown Svo, 21s. 


a Biography. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


JOHN ELIOT: 


V OL T AIRE. 


By Joun Mortey. 


Forming the New Volume of 
Works. With 61 Llustrations by F. Barnard. 


The LIFE of SCHILLER. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. Crown 8v 

This final Edition contains a Supplement from the German giving an account 
of much in the early life of Schiller bimsell, 


Cloth gilt, 48; in stiff wrapper, as. 


By Tuomas CaRLyYLe. 


of the Schiller family, as well as 
which has not hitherto been known to English readers. 


HISTORY of FREDERICK the GREAT. By 


THOMAS CARLYLE. PEOPLE'S EDITION. Vol. V., 


DIAMONDS. 


Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


SATANELLA : 


G. J. WHYTS-MELVILLE. 


A DOG of FLANDERS, and other Stories. 


Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


By ANTHONY 


of Punchestown. 
llth Thousand. Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. [his day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 1 


NOVELS. 


OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 


PASCAREL: — 





“HE COMETH N 


FORTUNE 
LYTHAMS. 


IN the LAP 
The LAS T 
The DEATH SHOT. 





By Captain Mayne Raw. 





LONDON: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Prectne y, Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
i Published by him at the “Spectator” Office, No. ] Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid rh 
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